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AlU ii A, Si:Ini.i<'clcr 



llislurii'alls', rd\u itiiin luts v.iX Iu'i'm 

,,-„,,-„Hj,„l h.is 4'MKTallv .Upi'iulf'ti 
nin'ii v.tImI i N]w-ssioih In lln' 
last (Icciidi-. hnsM'ViT, ti'cliiii.lagy lui.s 
ail iiiiirasiiinly iiniMiriniH pari 
,,1 ..liiMatioii'l stratt.iiks, -nulav. (lie 
.lassroniii li'aclHT lias availab!.- aii ai- 
niv iii niatrrials, (■(Hiiprnciit, ami sys= 
I,. IMS u l„, li arc iiiti'iulcd to make hiin a 
.n<nv vW. vUvr nnunilratcr n'i knnwl- 
r^hn: Cl.iv d rirniil tclcvisii.n miilti- 
topic transviarcncv si nVs, word slulc-s 
sin.dc cnnrcpl Icnp (dnls, prngranuHl 
U-aniii,.'- prodn.t lin-s, and aiidiu-tulm- 
i.ujlitii- an' he i.ihiii''; p:nl nl tiic 
inniinnii sJiDiiln ,1111 upcratimi, 

■r|„s -real i xnaiisioii in cdiu atiuiial 
,„.,lia luis rcsiiltca in a ivcxanniuitinn 
,,|- tlic Icarniim pnuvss. Verbal undi-r^ 
stand.iim is more flum ever belore beiii;- 
reinlnrced xsidi n isual enliccptiialr/atuiii. 
-n„. tearlier is iiat oi Iv laied with a 
wid.' ehniee cil" lileralnr.' and CMimenlmii 
nuiterials but has also been bMiUHl by a 
writable iandsliile of edueational liarcl = 
^,are The (ballcnUe nf h.sinli dlcsr new 
MH'dia properly into -eo^raphK' ediKa= 
(iiiM is a crcnt one. 

l-i,rtiinalclv, the p^o^mphy teaclier 
has a Imiad'lwsc to build upon in tiie 
use of edueatinonl mr lia. Few subjects 
hive such u rich tradition ol audio-vis- 
„al i.tdizatiun. Thro.iKliont the Instorv 
of \,ncrican ( (hicatian, tho geograp her 
has assumed resp.insihility for slobi-i 
and maps as CMmimnnicntive media and 
to ii lesser degree, phnlngraplis aiu! 
shides. 



Thi, spcibil ivsii.' 1)1 (he lei/nie/ iiilro 
dim'H Slime iil the iicu ine(ha, Im'. if is 
priiuarilv rnn ;eriied with helidii- I'li- 

ineiiS 
to ll'i 
some 
tioiis 

members wlio biise- luu 
sneer'ssfid experii'ilees iii 



n-\ .iiici .sei'iaiilary scliool le-aehers 
h'scoser urid to use more c ilectivcly 
,,f the "'M media." 'I lie eoiilriliii = 
are aoiicrariv from eollesje faciiUy 
.siijiiilieant and 

, , . .. ..- deahnu direel^ 

Iv uith the proldeiii' of the classrnom 
teaeher. 'rhe cxuitiplcs of media=geoi;ru_= 
pirv inteuralinn xvere selected beeanse 
thev presenl slnitepes which can easily 
be a<hipled for elassrnom use, Ki.rther, 
these apnrcuehcs harucly usi' materials 
wliieli aiv fiinirnoii h' ela.ssrnoms nr 
whieli can in' ue,|imeil at a reasonahi.' 

CI )Sl. 

'I'here is an iiitciided loiric to the se- 
,,,u,„ceiM which the articles are present- 
c!fl 'rlie first two are brief presiiitatinns 
in which tbc ntitbors, a gengraplier with 
niler-st in educational media and a 
nM-dia spcdalist widi an interest in geo- 
trraphv, discuss generally the media ctm. 
ccpt \hc next tliree articles consider the 
most coniniDiily iised media within the 
reach of almost every tcaclicr-the hmne 
ens-iroiimcnt. %vidl maps, and glnbcs, The 
subsequent three pieces and the nrtide 
preceding the hibliograpbics deal with 
■ laterinLs vvliicli nre not unknown in most 
classrannis-still pictures, road maps, and 
nvcrhivs. Following dicse is a disca.ssioii 
(,l thc'nuLui e ul aiulioaiitonal progranis 
which are repre!,entaiive of nnilU-mediii 
appinuches to learning. 

Nest arc four short selections in which 
contributors sbare some ideas that ;iave 



P,.rso„ncl 'rraini.iK m tlic lantod /; '^'^ " ^J^^^^ f„, CMgrnpliic Eaucation and is n mcm- 
i::'^^:;^^:^^ AUoM^ .tat^cnt on S.lvnt„. J. 

NutoUison pai;i f ^. 
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TiiK JounxAL OF Geoghapjiy 



]n'i i\ iist'tl f nt r( ^s\\\]W iiL lIuMr (p.vii e'as^- 
Viu,u\s. Tin liit^ii Kvo ^tt.'lt s aiil lu'lp 
to locuU' at.ililii'iial iiiluniiation ni par- 
ti'Milur iHliicUinii il inriiiu si i^jj^^ct aif^ 
upprf}au!i('S, Tlu' first is ,i Inlilii) 
uliifli 'iH'liu i'S I li iviic'ts !(> all t'<liH .i^ 
tit)iial TiuHlia !rtiti«*s i^iiijiiH' in \ M- Jinn- 
ntil uwv lliu hist ck'cs cUs 'Vlu's ariiulus 
cnvcr a urrat \arii^lv ol u^oj^r tpl ly U)\)- 
its and |)rovi(lr a livoad rn^ili^ifiu' ol 
niodia coiaH'plN. '1 la' srroiul a st^U^cti^l 
list ()i griUM-al Nonn rs rit iul innalioii on 



iiiHtnirtion;il niatcaaals .;aiJ ttH'llliiqiios. 

If lutvf ^|(H'siic)ll^ uliunt tlic use of 
rdiuuitionai iiH'dia in i!.t'om-apliiu c'duca- 
lion, jonu.t'l: (1) the approprititc state 
tu3(?rdinatnr uf the Xatiorial Council for 
(i('f)iira]d it' Eduratitai (ItstcMl in tlio 
April iss'H* of iiw ](}Jtnial), (2) the /u; 
(lin-Msiial ( Iciininittrt^ of the Natinnal 
C'nnncil for C a-oiiraphic' lulucation, or (3) 
tlu* t'clucatiinial nicMlla sprcialist in your 
sc'linol or cnllri/i/. 



The Media Specialist In Geography Education 



John Bursou 



UiiKpu 
visual speciulisl 



The \wvi\s of thoNt* teuci 
phv in collugCH and schouls pivsiait a 
lalltai^r to thv nu^clia or atidio- 
G o IT r i ip h y c d u e a t i o 1 1 
is t^sNCMitiallv c-luiractei'izrti by a lieavy 
invcstinent in visual liuitorials. nindelh, 
globt's, maps, pieturcs, and otlur repre- 
s(Mitati()iud forms. In his work with other 
sulistantivc fields the media man seldom 
(auonnteis surh an abutulinuc ol nia- 
ita iai>i. I usual job consi^sis ol cui i(a l= 
ing dcfii itaic it's in insii ut tiutial niaieriais 
nnd tifaiin^ new uiaiuiials in iill g^'p^- 
hul in ' lio { asr of gtM>g! aph y. his 
"(litaus/' the ^et)s^rap]ier^, arc airrad) 
wulia'tjuippCHi imd tnedia^t {>Uh( inns. 
Nuueilieless, iheie are a nu!n!)er ol ways 
nietlia Npecialisis nni provide ludp. 

For instance, the astute niediu spe- 
cialist discerns that a good number of 
materials in guography servo better to 
document the facts of the field thuii to 
instnict the leanier, especially if the 
learner lacks the ''code" to interprt^t this 
information. Broad experiences with 
graphics design and instnictional materia 
John Barson is prestmtly the director of the Instnictional System Developnient Project at Michi^ 
mm State University, Eiint Lansing, 48823, This USOE sponsored study m examining tlie utili^ 
rition of the newer media in courees of instruction in higher educatioii. He has been director 
of special media institutes for directors of NDEA, Title XI, geography mstitntes for the past 
two vearN. 



nis usage makes the media specialist a 
\'aluable ally to the geographtT who 
wishes to improve the quality of com- 
mnnieiition in his subject, 

A seeoiul major way the media spcciab 
ist can aid is to serve as an inforination 
sourco for geography instructors who wish 
to obtain mstnictional media from com- 
mercial and /or specialized private cob 
lections. The broad teaching materials 
enterprise that has developed in the last 
decade makes it exceedingly difficult for 
tile teacher or scholar to keep abreast 
of the plethora of catalogs and listings 
of newer media and media devices, Hie 
size of the task justifies the assistance of 
die media specialist. 

It should be noted that the media 
specialist is not qualified to judge ma- 
terial content quality. This task remains 
the collective responsibility of the geog- 
rapher and his colleagues. 

The third and perhaps most impor- 
tant role the media person should play 
is the dissemination of techniques in in- 
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Htriictioiiiil iiicilia aiul tics rlnpinc'iit unci 
iilili/tili<Hj. This is iiu siiii|)lr jol), .sina- 
h:\v iihsnliili' priiR i|)lt's ol c jpti al ion a|)= 
])Iy and lIu* \'arial)li's ihul itin intciirrt' 
arr Fiuinrrous. 

Nc)iu'tljclt*ss, cases suctrssfnl media 
iniKn'ation aru tjcciirring (iuil)' iii all 
fiolds and vuvh lias a jrssnn In 
With u li'w nioclific'ations tluac is little' 
mismi wliy tlu' sutcrss fxptTicnci-d hy 



othur cUsoipliiu'H in nsing Hiiiin iiiolion 
pictiirt' cartridgt'Sj aniniatcHl trauspar' 
I'liey Jiiatcrials, iiislaiit copv iiu'llmtls. 
itnd othrr lives' iiu'diii tcchiinlogirs caiHiot 
[iiit it) work in gcngrapln' 

TIh' tt'aniing ol giHigrapluMs mid nicdia 
sprc'iu lists in attacking inslrnctional 
prohli nis can be a Iinnn l(j Icuirnrrs in 
colleges sceniiclnr\' sehonlH, and all doNVh 
tlic liiu' \\'1um;i*\'C!" gc()grapli\' is tanglit* 



A Geographer Looks at the Media Concept 

Paul II Grimn 



Cn'ogiaphy is a field of knowledge 
which lends itself u'cll tn the use of 
aiidio-visnal media, 'riie nNdity of the 
earth's surface— its physical and enltural 
tdcnKMits=traditionalh^ has been cpu= 
xTVcd to students through dircet fic^ld 
experiences and through the use of 
globes, maps, films and filmstrips. slides, 
mndels. and other sneh instrnetioiial nin- 
torials. 

The spaee==age world demands that 
wv gear our thinking to the technologic 
eal society man has crcnUed, Tecluiology 
(a Creek w ord for a bag of tools) has 
revolnlioni^c^d man's eonccpt of bis 
workb For eNample, man's coneujit of 
tlifi earth has progressed from the flat 
wafcr-di>ie world of the Homeric Era 
tbrouqh die Mercator WorUl the Ocean 
BasiirWorld, and the Air Age World to 
die new frontiers of rockets and sateh 
litcs. 

Remote sensing, satellitu informatioii, 
computcM' storage and retrieNah and 
trunsfer of data through quantitative} 
analvsis- and other sitch recent innova- 



tions liave all resulted in a fund of ma- 
tc^rial so overwhelming that tlu* geogra- 
pln^ teaelier can seareely keeji pace wath 
tins knnwhnlge explosion, 

In meeting this eliallfaigcs the tcuieher 
is faced with tlie dual task of not only 
selecting the most worthwhile concepts 
hut of also determining die most ellec- 
tive means of eomnumieating them to 
the students, Witli such a large body of 
unsehooled students and with sneh a gi- 
gantie inercase in the materials to be 
iianclled, die teachers' task is even more 
difficult. Caution must be cmTcised in 
the seleetiou of materials to he taught 
and a better way of presenting Uiis 
knowledge niust be found. The new 
media offer at least a partial solutioii to 
this problem, providing thc)^ are care- 
fnllv selected and used to present the 
most abstract concepts of the discipline. 
A good transpareney, aerial ])hoto, sin- 
gle concept film, or odier such medium 
not only increases the possibility of cov- 
ering more subject matter but also en- 
hances the leaming process. 



I*Aui. F. Chei-fik ciiaimian of the departincnt of geography at the Ort-gon College of Educa= 
tion, Nfoninniitli DT-'^GL He wns the geography consultant to the 1966 and 1967 Midiigan State 
L-nivcMsitv nthicatinnal Media Iiistitutes for directors of Title XI NDEA geography programs. 
Additional biographical details arc given on pagG 20. 

i) The Jouknal of Geocr/\piiy 
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Media Available 
Within the Loca 
Environment 

ClKirlcs Gritzner 
Philip LarimorG 



Mcdiii, as \\vrv consideiCMl, prrtain to 
any means of conveying knowledge to 
studiMits tlirough utilizing any one or a 
coni})ination of thu five senses. The 
teacher who Hueks to enliven and enrich 
classroom instruction tlirongh tlie iise of 
media often needs look no further tlian 
the local environment for inspiration and 
help. Unfortunately, the wealth of teach- 
ing aids and opportunities available in 
the* lioniG community is often overlooked 
bv teachers who. in the face of an ever= 
increasing bornbardment of comniereial 
materials, equipment, techniques, and 
other concomitants of die "mecia explo- 
sion;" seek mass-produced media answers 
to tailor-made questions, interests, and 
problems. 

Many of the new media are ideally 
suited in quality, content^ and applica- 
bilitv to individual classroom instruc- 
tional needs. These aids should bo used, 
by all means, when available, On tlie 
other hand, the teacher who feels 
confined when using mass-produced 
media or as the case may be, finds much 
of the commercial material to be lacking 
in content and validity, need not revert 
to conventional means of oral instruction 



with little or no use of media. Tlie same 
applies to teachers in schools with lim- 
ited budgets for the purchase of equip- 
ment and visuals, where a lack of trained 
personnel makes it difficult or impossible 
to prepare the more elaborate types of 
visual materials, or where inadequate 
physical facilities (lighting, ventilation, 
seating arrangement, space for screens 
or bulletin boards, etc) limit the poten- 
tial use of instructional media. 

The creative teacher will find it rela- 
tively easy and highly rewarding to pro- 
vide primary learning experiences for 
pupils, through direct or indirect contact 
with real-life situations, within the local 
region. Pedagogists have long known 
that the more direct the learning expe- 
rience, the more meaningful it will be in 
terms of ego-identification with the ex- 
perience; and that the greater the variety 
of senses through which information is 
channeled, the more profound and last- 
ing will be the educational impact Ga- 
ography i^. As teachers, we share tihe re» 
sponsibility of making this geographic 
reality come to life in the minds of stu- 
dents. The selective use of local media 
can assist lis greatly in the task of mak- 



Charles F. Gritzner and Philip B, Lammore are instructors in the department of geography 
Luul anthropology, LouiHiana State University, Baton Rouge 70803, Both are active in the field of 
media and geographie (education, Mr, Gritzner is chaimian of the NCGE Committee on AudiO' 
Visual Educatloti. Mr. Larimore is director of the Cartography-Media Laboratoiyp School of 
Geology, LSU, This is their third co-authored paper on a media topic. 

May 1967 ^ 
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inij gt'()gra|)liv "a litflil in tin- niind nitli = 
cr cliaii u load uii tin* tiH'mory/' 

IMPROVING THC USE OF ''OLD" MEDIA 

The gn'atcjst amuiuit of I'un^ ami at- 
tuntioii Hhoukl be Incusctl (Hi ihu proper 
ust* of C(HiV(Miti()iuil teaeliiTii^ riKulia. No 
ainuimt of new ineilia usetl in a class- 
room can eOMi]i<aisate for poor employ- 
nient of the tracliHohal ttMieliin^ nu^th- 
octs. Some suggestions (nianv of which 
mav ajipear iiai\ c owiiig to their oln itnis 
natnro) inchttle: 

1. Oral prvscntaiUm, Depart when- 
evea' ])nssil)le from tin* purely lecturo 
uictliod of instruetion; inereuse student 
responses unci involvenit'nt; sul)Htitute 
pictures other visnals for words when 
possibh- and eonsidiT the nst* of guest 
8p{nik(Ts-=lhey can prO\'ide a higldy in- 
fc)rnTative changeful -pae^^ 

2) 77ir rtialkboarfl Of all eonvention- 
al inedia. the ehulkboard is generally 
used with the least iniaginati(ML J^)ssibiU 
itics for euhaneing its ust^ ineliule tlie ii^^e 
of eulored dialk (if the composition of 
the board will allow it): the tracing of 
inups, block diagrams, or other features 
oil the board wiUi chalk (or hard pencil 
for pemKnUMice) following tlie outlint^ of 
projected inuiges (using the slide, over- 
head, or o])aqne projector); tht* drawing 
of block diagrams and otlua- thret^-di- 
niensional features; and using ]iarallel 
lines (easily niade widi ninlti^elialk hold- 
ers available in most inusic departments) 
for graphsj scale, and elevational difFer- 

CMICC.S. 

3) Bulktin hoarda. The use of d\y- 
mounting and lamination (spray or stick- 
on), manipulative,' felt, and .magnetic 
bulletin boards, maps in association with 



^Philip B. Larimore und Charlus F. Gritzner. 
*'Cmitiiig Visual Inipri?ssionN; Using Mvtlni in 
f;rngraphv Touching," Audiimhual lmtni€ti(m 
XU o (May 1966), 349^352, 

1 



nlher displas^ materials, and pictures of 
gnsu variedly, can all enlumce the quahty 
of bulletin iKJurd displays. Can^fnl attcai= 
tion should be* paitl to ilu' eoinpnsiticai of 
bulletin boards. 

4) A/^/;;.v (liKl <ili)lH's. Mujis and globes 
should be enrefully selected Un spccilw 
purposes, liie enlirt^ story of g^'^jgr^M'^'^y 
eannot be told bom a single Mercator 
politieal map, Use a variety of niaps and 
projeetions. Manipulativo maps^ can pro- 
vid(^ a di^gree of flexibility not otlieiwise 
available throngh the use of comniereiul 
prodiuls. \y\wn possible, use more than 
one map at a time to develop the con- 
cept of iuterrelationHliips, A globe promi- 
uuntlv displayed will serve to remind 
students that the maps they use are sin> 
plv representations of the spherical 
earth. The ust* of free service station 
maps of the linuie state or city can serve 
the dual purpose of teaching map read- 
ing while learning spatial relationships 
within the inUTU^diate environment. (Re- 
member, ser\iee statical maps are the 
oiilv tvpe which the majority of Ameri- 
cans ever use.) The compauHon of maps 
with aerial photograpliH or the making of 
maps from air photos (the image being 
projected on the chalkboard or heavy 
paper) can make maps nieuningful to 
studerits. Pn)vid(* e\enises with the to- 
jiographie map (if tlie local urea, liny 
will not only devtdtjp a better under- 
standing of local physical and cultural 
patterns, but also teach the basic skills of 
mripreading, 

5) Books. State or local laws may limit 
the fl(*xibiiity of textbook selection. This 
, liould not, however, limit die use of pa- 
perback books or other iiiexpcnsive sup- 
plemental readings or prevent full use of 
the schoors library resources. A textbook 
should never be consiclerud the outer 
limit of inquiry into a region or topic. 



' Ibid. 
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THi OPPORTUNITY AFFORDED BY 
^'NiW" MEDIA 

A?} {ii-(lt'])lli cniisidrnitinn nl "iic^sv" 
mrdUi Wvs outside* IIh- Hcopr uf lliis 
]iapi'r. Xoiii'ilu'lrss, tlu' \ari{'ty (il t(Ui('h = 
ini; ai(ls and {)])p()rliiniti('s ilivv allnrtl 
shoidd in\ rstiiiuit cl hy all t(uu luTs, 
snpcrvisnrs. and adniinistiatnrs, Far ton 
nfttai. tin' ninst laithnsiaHtie tcaclHT is 
disc niira<4t'tl by [\w hwV. (>[ i^(|nip!n!Tit 
(*\ . . t\\{) (na'rlirad pnijrc'tnr«^ and nnc^ 
filmstrip nlide projta^lni- fm all Isvch r 
h'uclicrs . . /\ viv. ) or bv tla* titnt^ aiul 
troidde in\()l\"pd in srliiHlulini^ t'f|nip- 
nu'iit, setting it np Inr \\si\ darkcMiing tlie 
I lassrnom wbih' inaintainiiig adt'cjuatt* 
v(aiti!atioii, aiid hy otlior strictly nic- 
cluuiienl pr()blcMns. As a inininujiii n^- 
([ninancnt. all rlassrnoins should be 
{'([uippcti Nvitli a ]i(anian(Mit scn'tm and 
(n'rrluuul projrrlni- and Iiasa^ a j^i'oji'clion 
tnirt Nsdiieb can, ns ilb liltli^ rflort, b<> 
rolled into place frir film, filuiHlrlp, or 
slidt^ slanvinir. 

dlie greatest degree of Hexil)ility 
nflered bv the "new" niedia is found in 
the o\-erbea{l projector. It ean ])e used to 
show tmusjianaieic^s in blaek, eolor, nr 
!i7ulli=cnlnr (pernianrut or Itaiip jrary ) : 
stepd)\'=slep, eoneeptd)uiIdii]ir ostTlaj's; 
enjnr lifts of sonic photograplis: and 
<)]iu(jnc ohjeets. One should not ov(Th)ok 
the vantly ot possibilities oflei-ed by 
n5nini slides and Bnun or Ifi mm niotion 
pictun^s, Eaeh medinm affords the teach- 
er a nieuns of ]ircparing \asnuls to suit 
speeifte intlividnul instruetioiial needs. 
'I'be impart Oil pupils of homumadc* visu- 
als, pn^parcd by the teacher for a specific 
purposes frequentlv greater than that 
of eomnu'rcially prepared media. 

LOCAL MeDIA RESOURCES 

The variety and nature of teaching 
resources available within the home en- 
vironmant will vary depending upon 
geographic location, the season cf the 
year, the si>^e of tlie com muni ty, the local 
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et'ounniv, and the grade U*vel(s) taught* 
Space liinitations will allnsv only a Iin> 
itefl nund)er of suggestions to l)u made. 
It is lioped, hosvever, that these %vill 
(iperi the dcjor to iniplementation, us well 
as hint at other possibilities fur tttilizing 
lueal niediu sources, 



Field Trips 

diie fitdd is the tdtiuiate geographic 
luborat()rv. (dobes. maps, m(nlcls, jiic- 
tur(^s=all other media-are nodiing more 
than atttMiipts to reeonstrnet the rculity 
of the earth s jihysical and cnltiirul envi- 
ronuKMits, Kvery possible elfort should 
be made to provide students with field 
study experience. 

l)(^pending on circumstances, field 
trijis mav be conductod iii a number of 
wavs-in large groups (travel being by 
bus rather than in a nnmber of automo- 
biU^s to insure all students equal oppor^ 
tunitv to benefit from observations and 
uumnuaits), in small groups, as individ- 
uals (each studcmt being provided with 
a particular assignment, followed by 
classroom correlation of their observa- 
tions), or the teacher can bring the field 
to the classroom through the use of 
slides, photographs, or homemade films. 
Regardless of i\w method used, careful 
uttention must be given to thorough pre- 
trip briefing ("what you will see, and 
why''); stmlcnts should be provided with 
a map or maps of the area to he. tra- 
versed; and, depending on the nature of 
tlie trip and the grade level for which it 
will be conducted, a work-slieet should 
\w provided keying students to a number 
of geographic factors they should look 
for and ''discover" on their own. During 
the trip, the teacher or other source per- 
Honnel should provide the necessary nar- 
ration and explanation to rnake it a 
meaningful experience. A post-trip sum- 
mary, perhaps with individual assign- 
ments, will serve to bring into focus the 
geograpliic elements observed. One of 
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tilt* i^nuii«'st hi'iit'fiis nf fii'Ul crips is to 
prosidt^ pupils \\illi (lie skills iiri'drtl to 
loriii llirii^ i)\sn iiitfipn *.!t i(His aiul miaN 
N'si's nl L^i "1 jL!,! a[)liii '.il p)li( in liiu i hL 

W'itli IV'.v cNct'pliinm. it is saU- to as- 
siiinc llial shitli'iils iluii'l h.\i)\S' ;is iniu li 
ahniit loc al i ondiUnns us tlirs' tliink llicv 
(In. Local iihltistrii s. ou? itailtiiral piir- 
snils. ant! jJlla-r cijf ia^pi isi s arr olh ii 
r i%taio()krtl iaUiii ls\ siinph^ lunansc it is 
as^mnctl tlint llu \ aii* ijiichastuud, As a 
minitnal rrcpiin tin iit nf qnoil v][\/{ i\- 
sliip. all stiithails sliniilil liuv<^ a soiiiid 
basic iiiiclfa-staiidniL; ol all latM Is ol tlni 
local ccniionu. I'liis inulcrstai]diii«4 am 
best he pro\ idrd In actiiul sit<* S isits.' 

N^iiioMs locak stale, or Icdcral a^tai- 
cii'S, wliii^li i){tcn luiM' I'cHcarcli stations, 
casc^stiaU^ inndcls, or (jthcr rc'soiiri^i^s ol' 
iotcft'sl tii slndcnts, iiH-liidc the l\ 
W'eatlicr Hurr'aa, I'. S. Vnwsi Scr\icc, 
Soil ( ;onscr\'ati(iri Sci vicv, U. S. (Icolo^i- 
cal Stir\'c\'. { \ S. 1 )epartiiHait nl Interior, 
enniitN- amaits. and iirhair citv, or re- 
i;ioiial planniiiL: aUtaicics (the latter ccn)- 
slitiitini^ a partic lilarly iniportaiit soincc 
(>r inhiniiatitni rj^^arding populatinn and 
ccoiKMnie ^r()^^tl!. trLinsportati(ji i net- 
works, ami laiidiise. itf the coiiiinMiiity). 

A ^ra\ el or sand pit serves as an cxceh 
lent site ft^r slti(Kinir ^rnnjnrplu)l(^i^y nn 
a niicr£)^scali\ 11 \\ater is nifniiMi^, it is 
cilten possihle to sec laiuhonns rcsuUiug 

'a'wd paniplih t-: \s\i'uA\ n)\\Ui\\\ Tiiaiiy i \r?-llrn[ 
sll^^^-.^|!l^?, lor \hr U'.itAirr Sf t'king t!> i-inich 
siiitlcnts" iifulf rstaiif ^^i llu- Intal lMJ^i!^i^H 
jiu'iit an-; lli rhi it !i. dross, i/ir Jhunr Cf^in- 
inuniffj. N;iti<)i);i] Ccsinii il for ( iriiirraphic VAw- 
ration' "Pi> It Thi^ Was" Srfios, (N, E,, 
Illiiinis Stale tiiivci-^ilv, Xiiiiii,il. lllinni^ 

Umr in Find (ltd Wrlf,' U, MiO^ (WcMrni 
Xifi tli Carnliiia llislnrital A^sni i.itifiii, i\ Leu- 
rainc' Asrnins Aslinvlllfs X. C. 28801), * -T^^ 



I n an (lii\ial proei-sses aiicl water enision 
h<'i!iU eri aifd in rapid scMpienee, Siipc'r= 
markets pro\ ide an ideal Inhoratnry in 
\vliii li to sind\' t'eoiiainie and fraiisporla- 
lion ifem^raplis'. \W la'adiriir kdicls, shi- 
dtnits caii jearn tlu' sotiret* of variiuis 
I omnit uli ties, I Vublei as nf scasoiialily, 
prrscr\a(ion at perislial)ks- supph" and 
(iciiianik and transportatinii can be dis- 
cussed in thi* cUissrooni, perhaps NNilh 
the slovv niaiiayia^ nr buyer as a speakca"- 
aiiest. Mnscnais, jjarks, nininnnents, ont- 
stimdini^ lof al points nf intorest--alI 
shoidtl he visitctl and nndcrstood by stU' 
ck iits. 

Speakers 

(incst speakiM's himish an iniurniative 
cbaniie-nhpacc^ in instruction. If carcluh 
Iv selected, tlicy aui niten add a grcnit 
deal to tlie undc-rstuiiding of local gt^og- 
rajihv. Possibilities include the local teic- 
vision weather forecaster, rcprcsenta- 
ti\ es of governmLait agcneieH, spokcsnicn 
for local industries, buyers for local 
chain stores, ^cugrapliers from nr'arby 
cullegcs or uiiivcrsities, and district rep- 
resentatiNt^s of media^prodiicing conipa- 
iiies. 

CONCLUSION 

'rlnui^ are many benefits to be derived 
from utilizing local media resources to 
their iittnost/Thdr cNploitntion provides 
for variety in clnssrnom prcsentatiuu— 
that needful changc-of-paao that Iinlds 
and nccentfiatcs student interest. It pro- 
vides a hettfir nndfastanding of local 
gc^ographical patturns and, of paramount 
significance, geography "comes alive," It 
bccomc^s a renlitN^ in the mind h eye, ratli= 
or than an abstract exercise in memoris- 
ing information totnlly reniotc from ev- 
eryday life. 
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Iniiuiiy Through 
Comparative Msp 




SIS 



Peter V, GiQCQ 

Im mn m " ^dcA occurrence^, the living plie- 

nomena of the plant ar^d aoimal worlJ^, 

Lemming involves comiiig to kvm aratl nian ^nd Ills creations* All ar«d^^ 
with icality. invn'sting the prafusion of Ijr or indiieotly observaWe as they tel^^^^ 
element?* extoitial to ouJSeHes with tc> earth space, vvhether thej be obvic^^ 
mt^ining. Thu^presuinessoriie ©wareness olcnients of aur da^t^-Jay exiitenoe or 
of what distinguishes one thing froin an- mere rernote things Ute popular attU 
otlicT or ^ives it definition. In addition, tucles of yesteryear. No^ hva things, how^ 
howe^Tr, if learning is to te something ev^er, are CQmpletely alite, Whatever the 
mere thaiia riiodluy of terms, it must m^^dium of communication— worA num- 
scit fiinctiorxnl relatioris butween af\i be^rs, graphic expresiio*i^wc find it nee- 
Lirriong natioiis. It must attend to tie m^^ty to select certain facets ot n. phi- 
precedes which m t irne md .spQce inter- npmejnoa to oharactcri^c the whde. IThis 
lirik tlum^.Tob0efFecti^^e tlior^Jea^^ is a kind of generafeation. Byjiieansof 
rccjuircs kno^vItHlge of pracesses oper- it vve ara able to gro*jp disparate Se- 
ating systematic^illy in time and in var^ rricnts intoty|es and, unencurhbered by 
iovfj part^ of space, otler details an -vi^hich we are n«t inter- 
ested- io seek functional lelationships 

In crdc^rtocoinminiicatu relationshiF ,,.ith other phenomena similarly geneiaU 

betwx^cn and amang tliinp, we use ^^.^^ ^_ ^ ^ 

word^, both svrittcn and spokoii. mathe^ ^^,^,3^^ ^ j,preseiit af^ area in 

mistical notatiori. and graphics, Idg ^^^^ grcwxias'a cornfleldr he 

su re, in any e^fFettivci sdiuine af leamiJig ^^^Q^^ ^^^a on th^ basis of Ills prin- 

th^sc m^dia are themselves related so j ^^^^ evej^ thouigh, for example, 

Am they eomplonicnt one anotheis .^^^^^ ^^^^ mxmovs ot a 

strengths. This ^ielc, hov^ever, is fo^ clmm-imA si^AxtacQ mlgMhe moP^ ^kW- 

cused upon the spatial dimensions of ^i^e, And. on the ass umlteii that there is 

natur^^l and enUural processos graphical _ ^^^^ detectable logic in natum and 

ly exprussud via the inap^ ^ ^\^^ ^.^^^ ^£ ^^^^ j^^ liypotliesises rela^ 

tionships between the comfl^ld and 

M^pi.MeppIng and /yiep Ridding .^^^^^ guneralized pliei»cme*ia atid s^eks 

The tWngs \v^c obseive--natura] axid to explain them by naCnml and cultural 

cultural-- exist in a world of space. These procesies- 



PETtn V. Checo an ussislant profossor al educ^lioa and ge^|raphy at iymctjse 0nW^rs\tyf 
SyTaeUsr, ^.V, 13SIO, lit- lias (lone w^ork in geog^apliy ana social stiidies educatia* On the 
secondary iind inuvtirsity levels. Dr- Crceo u sacretnry the P^atlonnl Cou^^cll for Q^ogTmf^i^ 
Education. 
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'nw iiiiip a nimns U) this cmcL 
Tlimiigli usiM'C'ial lun^iuii^u it expreS5»us 
gen(»r»ilii<vtl nf c'lriiU'Tits thiit n*Ia= 
tianslilps bc'twt'cii and atnOiig them can 
ba cli^i^^D^Tred* Tho rxtaiisiva literature 
on ms^ip ru(tcl3iig, then, ma.st be vii'\\'C'cl as 
srrvirig mnp inturpr<*hition nitluT than as 
an end inii^<*lf, Cortainlv, tlu*n' inxut be 
training in tliL' luTiguiige tlio map so 
that ^ymlrn].^ un^ convhitcd wth cibjcc- 
ti^'O TcFc'iunCs ratht^r tljan with words 
aloni*. But ti'iiplier^ know th^t inverilo- 
rics ul locations ji.i5t like soriCH of dates 
are stoila v^^itliout ill ten t ion to t\\v pro- 
cossc^ thnt llluniiniitc thv'n' sigiiificimce 
and relate* tli^'Hi to onu anotlioiv FrirllitT- 
more, violence iinplics th«t Inghly- 
traiiu'tl uui|^^ icadtMN clti not perform 
sit^niPf'^ntlv Wttr-r than nioclerately 
train ^'d ("^rii'^-^ 

Int<*r|>xt'ting maps pii^sunirs hack- 
grourid lno%vlcdge. On the clonu-ntary 
l^voU tlicn, onu is \veU-acIvist.'d to com- 
him riclirliliorliaod and cominu.nity 
^^tud^^s \^'ith niup inturpr^'tation. Tho ]o- 
cale as f^iniiliur to tlie child aticl tbo in- 
-stTuctor vWci^^ his reasons for the com- 
rnonptacc. VVliilc they are probably quite 
uii8y55tntTiatiff i^nd only nHod^rately ana- 
tytic, Ie£imirig can progress froni tlie 
kJinsv'n ( liovvwer siiperfieial ) to the tin- 
k?-iDNvni, rs^tHv" sets of uncle istandingSj atti- 
tude^* and sWlIs are critically examined 
by a*id ^vitb the learner ia the light of 
what he has learned hefox^i a^id learning 
b<ic(i»ii<*s co^i^istciit and mutually sup- 
pOrti'^^'^ 

So^n, hovwovur, currictiluiTi organisa- 
tion yeqtiires that tho child be dra\vn to 
n<}\v horii^ons well beyond tlie nearby 
and fainiliar and frequently to exotic 

>kQmfy liiid N', Salisbury, yisml Ctm- 
parisati of kopi^th Maps ^ Means cf D&ier^ 
mining Oorm^i^^^ns between Sputially Dis- 
tribuml Fhmi^mna, State iJnivursity of Iowa 
Studies ir^ Gecpgraph% No, 3 (hsva Cityj The 
D^partinc^rt of nr'ogmphy, 1961), p. 30. 



lantls where ^vliolly new natural and cub 
turul olemt^nts exist and have their own 
irniqnu explanatums for being. Here, 
beyond the real exporience, media in- 
cliiding inapH make their contribution. 
Altbongli tlm satisf actions of map intev- 
pretation ilhiniinatcd by real experience 
cannot be forosworn, cfTiciency calls for 
the use of vicarious experience to extund 
the learner s observations beyond the im- 
mediate. Thetcfare, maps of more dis- 
tant places will be usefnl media in pro- 
portifsn to how roiidily tbev can be trails- 
lutcnl into iind ruhited to new visual im- 
ages. 

-'Nature*' versus -*Nurfure" 

Learning tlieorists have debated 
wdieth.er tlie developnient of perception 
and judgmeiit iri children stems princi- 
pally from the inventions of the matur- 
ing individual or froni his culturally- 
transmitted skills and experienees. Co- 
gent argmii nts on either sidu suggest 
tbat^'ioth fiWijrs are important, although 
Piagets arid Bruner s insistence on the 
hitter has given Snipotus to the inclusion 
of more varied cind sophisticated expe- 
riences in the priniary grades.^ 

Evidenee exists that the child can con- 
tend ^vith more expciienee with materi- 
als that call for part-vvliole integrations— 
the rekitional scheme by which mapped 
generalizations, for one, are synthesized. 
Wliilc studies show a positive correlation 
between increa.sing age and ability to 
perceive parts first and dien parts and 
wholes, it has been demonstrated that 
by age nine three out of four children 
can satisfactorily acliieve part-whole 

'J, Get^els and Elkins, "Perceptual and 
Cognitiv© Developtnent; perception in Spaca 
and Perci^ption of Form," Review of Educa- 
tional ResmrcK XXXIV (December 1964) 
363, S66; E. Peel,, *'ExpjrL«iental Examination 
of Some of Piaget*s Schemata Concerning 
Chlldreri*s Perception and Thinking and Dis- 
cussion of Tlmir Educational Signifleance," 
British Journal of Educatioml Psychology^ 
KXIK (June 1959)/ lOO. 

The Jotoi^ax of Geography 
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intcgrutioiis*"' Anothor invcHtigatioii 4im- 
plilit»y cin tJiiK i'OiK'lusioTi. In mi inter* 
esting Dxpcriint'nt tlint involvt'cl tlio c<jrn= 
biniition ot liqiiitLs from two of Ibiir 
Ix^nkcrs svitli tlmt of a vial to pruciucc' a 
certain color, children btnwet'n U'S't-n 
and cltivt^n years of ago consiHtently 
C'iJnibined the contents of ilie vial with 
each of tlio l)cakcTS separately. At twelve 
years ^ children (\xperiinonted with com- 
biniiit^ tli€ vial with cornbinations of two 
bonke^rs, ancl, c\cn after having been 
KiicceHsfiil in ri'producing the desired 
color, thev tried to deterniiiie wliether 
the color could be produced froni other 
pDssiblt^ coinh illations of two \vith the 
villi, From fonrtcen vearSj tlirec-at-a- 
time eunibiinitions were tried cvcii when 
sitccisss hud already been achieved at the 
tsvihut-ihtinie lavel* It would ^eeiiij 
tin Ml, that while proficienuy in perception 
4111 d .sv'steinutie analysis certain ly ii> 
cRNLst's w^itli agCj classroom concern with 
relatini^ mapped but unseen eUjinents 
nnglit be initiated earlier and extended 
to niorc sophisticated levels than much 
of tliu recent literature suggests,^ 



^" D. Mlkiiich H. Kot^glufi nnd Guj "Studies in 
RTtuptual Duvulopnit^nt, II Part-Wholu Per- 
cepUoii/" Child Dcvaloprnent^ XXXIII (Sep- 
tcinlK-r 1902, 619-630, as reported in CQtivh 
nnci Elkins, Haview of Educational Re^Gawhf 

p. mz. 

* From tlio work of P Ingot m ruported by M, 
WiilluelH "Hescarch on Chiklren's Thinking/' 
in Child Psycholo^tf, ud,, ll. StuvensDnf No^ 
tional Society for tlie Study of Education Year- 
hcHjk Kf5, 62, Part 1 ( Chicago^ Tlii University 
of Clu'cago Press, 1963), p, 2M 
^R. Hcppell, **Somg Map Concepts for fligh 
School Social Studies, SocM Studies^ XLVIII 
{Noveiiiber 1957), 249-252 1 L, Hosvitt, ''Map 
in the Social Studies," /7ig/i Points, XXXIX 
(Novembef 1957), 73=78; E. Mitchell, ^'Intro- 
ducing Xlaps^ A Skill," Childhood Education, 
XXXVII (February 1961), 279-283; Whi^^ 
pin. Hold) to Introduce Maps and GlobeSj Ma- 
tioniil Councii for the Social Studies^ Hovv To 
Do It Series (Washington^ Hie Council, 19S9); 
L, Wituckf, *'SkilU and Processes in the Seeial 
Stiidie.s/* in Social Htudies in the Elementary 
School, ccL J* Xfiehnelis, National Council for 
tlie Social Studies Yearbook No. 32 (W^ashing- 
toru lliG Council. 1902), pp. 196^205. 



Types of Mops 

TiiCre are niaps and there are maps. 
Stnne vit^ with re^taiirunt plaec-mnls in 
coiiiplex inidigestiblc detail Others, in 
tliu clFort to provide on one niap tliose 
geiRuahV.cd sets of plieiiomena that 
svoiild make relationships apparent, run 
the risk of aot being able to incorporate 
the variety of categories of elements that 
are especially significaiit in certain areas 
but not in otlu^rs.'"' Ff>r this reason com- 
parative wall maps are suggested so that 
pertinent generalized phenomena from 
several maps on the same locale can be 
€3xplained analytically and synthesized in 
regional studies. The aim is not to use 
visual comparisons to show the degree of 
association between mapped plienomena 
but ratlier us a guide for geographic in- 
ciuirv— a means by which a student can 
hypothesize relatedness between two or 
niure of severrd alternative mapped sets 
and then summon scientific explanations 
for their apparent connection/ Coinpar- 
atlve map analysis, then^ is a basis for an 
cjpcn-ended 'xlialogue" between student 
and map all in full earshot of others in 
the classroom. Cloture conies when all 
fiinctionally associated elements of 
places are asserted. And since systematie 
explanations for rnapped phenomena re= 
quire the consideration of other elements 
that might not be mapped, the inquiry is 
hmited only by ignorance. 

Of the commercially available com- 
parative wall maps, the rhilips' Series of 
Comparative Wall Atlases^ World Scale,"^ 



NlcCarty and Salisbury pp. 2^3. 
* i^cCarty and Salisburyj 78, 
^ Densify of Population (P3d) with Prcdoniinant 
World Economies (P79c); Climate-Northern 
Summef (TBs) with Climate-Morthem Winter 
(B9w)i Belief of Land (?9t) with Annual Rain^ 
fall (P9o)i Soils (PTSs) with Natural Vegeta- 
tion (P9v). Double-mounted as indicated on 
Mounting Na. M and available tfliough die 
Dtuioyer-Geppert Company^ 5245 Bavenswood 
AvcnuDi Chicago, IlUnois 6064O. 
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is recomnientkHl Likti the Rund McNaU 
ly wall map vcrsiDiis of world distribu- 
tions found in GoocIgs \Vorld Atlas, tliey 
each throw into bold relief a single gen- 
eralized phenomenon which on a more 
detiiiled map rnight be obscured. What 
distinguishes Philips Irom Goode (and 
the Philips' continental maps 'as well) is 
their relativdy NmuU number of cat- 
egories of phimoniena svhleh arc widely 
explained in existing texts and which 
produce patterns tliafc are larger and 
rnorc easily compared with other 
mapped elenientb,^ To the writer, this 
characteristic more than offsets Philips' 
use of stereo graphic projection which, 
unlike Coode's honiolosine projection, 
does not provide ec[ual area maps. On 
sixteen linear feet ot map molding, eight 
douhU*=nicnintcd Philips' maps ruplicate 
for a class Nvhat umounts to an atlas wiUi 
page^ torn ont and inagnifled. TIiuk pre- 
sentt'd, tlicy make for a synoptic view of 
varieties of distributions which can then 
be analyzed and interconnected after the 
wav of tlie geographers and in the best 
tradition of inquiry. 

Principles of Map \J%e 

Teachers know that an important con- 
dit*nn of perception is the .setting or situ- 
ation in which perception ocenrs. The 
setting or situation could presumably be 
associatetl with a stimulus in the external 
world or it might be influenced by the 
mental set of the perceiver. Just as both 
have implications for advertisements and 
tlicatre scttiiigs, they have important 
suggestions for tlie creation of maps.^^ 
Since, however, this article deals with 
the use of available materials rather than 
their creation, it will be iniportant for us 



*McCarty and Salisbury (pp. 9, 79) suggest 
that a studetit will bo mofc .successful in visunl 
comparison of mapped distributions if they are 
diviaed into fewer class intervals and have 
fesVQf marked local cojitrasts, 
iMcCarty and Salisbury, pp. 78-79, 
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to ask hosv these general conditions of 
perception relate to cornparativo map 
analysis. 

The relations between and among ele- 
ments in places are not always best coi> 
vcycHl tliroiigb maps. Since %ve know that 
they are at times better asserted throiigh 
the irse of other graphic fonns (such as 
diagrams, models^ or still pictures) or 
numbers or words, there is obviously a 
need to complement map analysis and 
synthesis \%'ith vicarious experiences from 
other niedia.^^ Thus comparative analysis 
of maps of natural vegetation and soils 
and population density for the study of 
equatorial areas is made more meaning- 
ful by recourse to, say, the printed word 
in Hudson's Green Mansiom, the eiicy- 
clopedia under '*rain=forest" or 'iatosol " 
the still pictures of a Pendleton, the 
mo% ing pictures of a tie Rochemoiit^ By 
these means, perception is extended to 
remote vistas, there is understancling of 
unfamiliar processes, and the gcnemb 
i>^.ed phenoincna of maps can be visual- 
ized and interrelated, hi other words, the 
readiness of the child to perceive xnap 
patterns as generalizations is efflciently 
cared for by pietures of the phenomena 
being generalized; and his ability to re- 
late such a spatial generalization to a 
similarly formed pattern on another map 
of the same locale is enhanced hy^ some 
knowledge of the systematic process that 
explains why certain things tend to coex- 
ist areally or co-vary in space. In a sense, 
then, the teacher must be something of a 
magician hy creating in his classes a 
readiness— an expectancy— with respect 
to what is likely to occur with, or as a re» 
suit of, soniething else. To this end, two 
additional suggestions of psychologists 
are mentioned in conclusion; the tise of 
redunclaTit informatiori markedly iixi- 

"W, Eiilchin, "Graphicacy Should be the 
Fourth Ace in the Pack," (London) Times 
Educational Supplanwnt, {November 5, 1S65), 
947. 
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prns-cs pcrccplioii^^ and concentration on 
coi't•^ mtlii^r thnii pc^riplirric^s reduces 
variutioii in tlic pcrct^ption of areas/ 

Maps and Industry 

Maps, tliun, can bccQfiU) a sigiiificaiit 
springboard for inrpiiry* The analysis of 
puttcni.s and their Hvntliusis to forni re- 
gions IS no tiling niorc (or less ) tlian the 
crt utiou of an intellectual c<infiguration 
from parts in operations tliat are logical 



(jihynru Perc-cjptual De'VLdopmunt/' ir 
XSSK Yrarhnok No. Parti, pii. UUlUn. 
*'M. Wallach, -'Rusuuvch on Child run' J 
Thinking/' in SSSN Yrarlmnk Nn, Part 
1, p|). 2lUU2Hh 



m natuiv. And, after the flexibillt)^ for 
n'gioiial studies SLiggCHted in tho lit^^ra- 
feure, the initial inquiry might be varied 
so long as tlu^ de\'elnpinent is not hup- 
hazard. In dfect, then, thti child should 
1)0 able to use maps to fumuilatc 
propusitioi^s tliat rehitu genuralized phe- 
nomenon to gtfjntjralizjed phenomenon 
and, with in cr easing sophistication 
through the grades, mako logical link- 
ages iK'tween propositions. This kind of 
thinking--'1ntcMprDpositiojial," so-callt d=- 
of a higher order than tlie younger 
child's aeliieveinents in classif)ing and 
seriating phcnoinona is rionctheless de- 
pendent upon it and can also be a pre- 
dicted Qutcomc of map interpretation. 



TELE-LIARNING^ iKCITINO METHOD FOR COMMUNITY STUDY 

kJurrmt ttchnolo^y mate It possible for elcment.iry sdiool pup'ih to study their home com- 
munav. to rmkQ visual recording's of sel^'Cted eommunity Llenieius, and to share this infurmanon 
svith pnpiH U distant points, This kind of projea w;i^ ioitiutcd ^'hen the fifth grnde of the 
lahnnuorv school At CcnuofJii iVachers CoUej^e, River Forest. Illinois, under the Snpervisiun 
ui M.irL;aret Kruse, am! the fift!i grade at Mari-aretviUe Central SdiooI, Miir/^aretvine, New 
Vi' ' under the supefvision of iietty Mnnin, each iitudied its own community with tktr purpose 
.niunicatin^ this infor;nat!o£i to the other tlass. 

rhe pufllH eNchaniieJ picture .M' ;tc.u Js .ind letters hi %vhich they men^ 



As ;i hcLiniiiint; stop, rlu' pufilH eNchan^ieJ picture ^r ^i 
■ioned s'jfiie tjiinqs ab^tut tli^i'r feSpeictive comiiiunitios, desriibcd their schoul activities and 
J vrsonji interests^ ami m'^Q ih^' occupations of their fatheri. The dasses also exchanged local 
iirtvi niiips and nL^wspaperS, 

As a .serond step the rup ^o.^-i representative pi^^^^Ji't'^ selected aspects of their cnm- 
niiitiitii/s ;ind haj thtse div u>ped into i lidcs. The slides depicted the school setting, typical 
ru^aieiues ui the pupils' honie community-, contrastlnji residences of nearby conimunities, main 
husini-^s districts, selected) industriL?, transportation routes, and physical tt^atur^ of the com- 
iminiiy. j{jch class Selecictl the slides it wanted tn eKdianye with the Oihc-r class and arranged 
tiiLin iiUii an urdur svould tell the community story. The set of slidi-s developed by each 

i;ruup was eK*.han^c;ed. 

Small Mi^uups witliiii each chiss prepared talks on certain slide??. As tlicv were do^ll^ this, 
they ituind it necessar>' to gather additional information about their own community through 
resnurce persons and Held trips. 

At a pre arrnn^cd time the fifth grade in River Forest, ITUnois, placed the telephone call 
frorn their classroom to the fifth grade at Mafgaretville, New York. As the Margaretvi lie class 
vie\vtd the slides of the River I'-rest area, the fifth ^rade in River Forest told its story. Then 
the ^^a^^aretv^lle fifth ^^rade told its story while the River Forest fifth grade viewed the slides 
(J th^' NCargaretville area. The presentations lasted 45 minutes while jhe spontaneous ques- 
tion s^iinswers and the free con'^efsation took 25 minute. Some questions were asked and an- 
severed during the presentation. 

Pupils of tlie two classes were able to engage easily in two-way coiiversation because of the 
telephone instnimentation which was used. Bach small group of six pupils hnd a speaker-phone 
transmitter immediately available to it so that each pupil could speak froni Im own deik. The 
instrument is hnnds-free so that the pupil can take notes or hold his note pad. SHuaV<^fS were 
arranged so that the voice volume would be distributed at a conversational le' el throuiihout 
the classrooms. Tlie conversation took place over existing telephone circuits, 

\%'ort}ivvhile? Tr)' if sometime— Lloyd C Foerster. Concordia Teachers CoIle/,'e, River Forest. 
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Globes foi 




Classroom 




Use 





Herbert H, Gross 



Globes mnk among the best of instruc- 
tional media in gtiogniphy. They serve 
aclmirably to demonstrate the follovving, 

L Shape of the earth 

Size, shape, and relative location 
of hind and water bodies 
a Heniispheres (north-south, ua.st- 
west, landAvater, daylight=dark- 
ness, yours antipodal) 
Grid of the earth 
Directions 
a Distancus (great circles) 
X Tiino (hours and days) 

Earth us an astronoinieal body 
(Milky Way, sular system, earth- 
sun relations, oarth-rnoon relu- 
t-ons) 

Satellite orbits 

Rehef and drainage pattern of tho 
earth 

11. PoUtical pattern of the earth 
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a 



9. 



rhu quustion teachers often ask is 
'%Vhat kind of a globe shuuld I buy to 
demonstrattf all of the things listed?" The 
answer obviously is, "No single globe 
will do the Job." Globes are of great va- 
rietv and quite specific in the services 
tliey can efFectively render. 



GLOBES WITH RELATfD EQUIPMENT 

1. Celesttal globe, A small globe is 
mounted inside of a hollow transparent 
sphere that shows the location of the 
stars. It can be set to show their posi- 
tions in the sky at any time, 

2. Solar system. Tho model of the 
solar system shows tlie size and position 
of the earth relative to the other planets. 

3. Plmutarium. This instrument was 
at one time called an orrery. Its basic 
function is to show earth-sun-moon rela- 
tions. It serves admirably to demonstrate 
rotation (daylight and darkness )j revolu- 
tion (the season), eelipses, and phases of 
the ruoon, 

4. Map prolection model The globe Is 
transparent with a light in its center. The 
grid and surface features of the earth are 
projected onto flat, conicah and cylindri- 
eal surfaees to show basic map projec- 
tions. 

5. Satellite globe. The 
an orbiting satellite to a rotating 
can he demonstrated svith this modeL 



Heriiei^t M. Ghoss is editor of the JoupNAt of GEOGRArUY and proft*ssor of geography at Con- 
cordiu Teuehers College, River Fofgst, llliriois 60305. He served the Natioiial Couucil of Geo- 
ifraphie Education as director of coordinators and as president Dr. Cross is the senior author 
(I series of social studies books and has published articles in a variety of professional |Qurnals. 
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SIZES OP GLOBiS 

C;lc)brs urn avuilal)lu in niany cliinni- 
slum. Those most coniinoiily iisc*cl in tht* 
dassromns havo S-inch, 12-iiidu and 
Ifi-inch (liainc^tiTs, 

Tliu 8-inc!i globe k dusigned primarily 
to sorvt* individiuil students. The small 
Hi/v purmitH ease of manipohition. This 
globe has an approxinuite circiniiference 
of 25 inclu's, consecnicntly cacli inch 
n^presonts 1J)00 miles. This is an obvious 
nid in nuiking distanco caleulutions, 

Tho 12=hich globe has general class- 
room utilitv. The globes used in the 
priniarv gratlrs ordinarily have this di- 
ni rnsion. 

The 16-inch globe is the most popular 
classroom globe. It is large, but not 
difficult to manipulate. Another favor- 
able feature is its 50-ineh circumference* 
Since the earth has an approxiniate cir- 
cumference of 25jO0O miles, each incli on 
the globe represents 600 miles. This fea- 
ture permits rapid distanee estimates. 

TYPiS OF OLOiiS 

Primcirif glohcs, Tliese globes ordinari- 
ly have a 12-inuli diameter. Several dis- 
tinetively different kinds are available. 
One kind accents the physical elernents 
of the world with the political organ ii^a- 
tion playing a seeondary role. Another 
accents the political features. Primary 
globes carry a relatively small number of 
place names. The type eon forms %vith 
that found in primary readers. 

Admnced globes. These globes have 
either a 12-inch or a 16Mneh diumeler. 
Some are basically political. Their prime 
function is to show the pattern of nations 
and cities. 

The polHlcal-phi/siml globes have a 
poliCical accent \vdth some relief shosvii 
hy :»uading. A variation of this kind of 
globe is an illuminated rendition which 
has a double layer of gores. The lower 

May im 



luver has the relief shading and the 
u]iper laver shows the political features* 
The shaded rtOief is visible only when 
die light is on. 

Thv pliifsiad-palitical glohc'S accent 
tlu* physiea! leatinvs of tbo eaitli and the 
political elements perform \ secondary 
role. Relief is usually rrpreseiitcd hy col- 
or lavers and sluiding. At titncs a third 
dimension is added so that the relief can 
be fc*lt as well as seen. Of course, the re- 
lief has to be exaggerated so tliat it can 
be niade observable. 

On some physical globes the color 
used is supposetl to represent the ap- 
pearance of the earth's surface when any 
particular part of the world has summer. 
Color elevation is sacrificed for air-\ie\v 
appearance. 

The project globes ordinariiy have a 
diameter greater than IS inches. The 
largcT ones are slated, hiformatlon of 
geographic value can be drawn on the 
surface with white o^' colored chalk. This 
information can range from the earths 
grid to trade routes. Desk project globes 
are usually small. Ordinarily they are 
constructed so that crayon marlcs can be 
wiped off. 

MOUNTINCIS OF GLQiES 

1, Cradle. Some cradles serve no other 
purpose than to hold the globe in posi- 
tion. Some have pegs so that the globe 
can be rotated with a incHnation. 
Some cradles are de.^igned so thafc half of 
the globe is clearly visible above the 
structure. Tliis kind of cradle makes pos- 
sible lucid demonstrations of hemi- 
spheres and great circles. One kind of 
cradle globe has a hinged-horizon ring. 
This ring significantly augments the edu- 
cational value of a cradle globe, since 
such things as the height of the noon sun 
at various seasOnSs the directions in 
whieh the sun rises and sets^ and the 
number of hours of daylight and dark- 
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nuss at tlie tinu* of tliti oquinoxcs and sol- 
stices CLiii readily bu tlLMnonjitratecK 

2, Futly-moi'uIAc mcndiwi. Thv niu- 
ridian friimu of this kind of mminting is 
usually niarkud in dugrtjes aiul vnWvs. 
Till.' itidiDalion of the* glnbo's nxis can br 
altered. 

3, Scmhtmrtdiati, In tins rnountiiig 
tlio gkibe remains fi^ced with a Ui- 
clination. The globe cnn spiri froely to 
demonstrate the cartirs rotation and day 
and niglit. 

4, AdjmtahJr, Globes have lieen built 
bv sevcTal tonipanies tliat have adjust- 
able mountings. An adjustable mounting 
increases the serviceability of a single 
globe, since a greater variety of things 
can he demonstrated vvitli this kind of 
facility than with a fixt?d mounting. 

lUGaiSTICNS 

L Any qlobo ivyp the spherical 
eharaeteristic of th : /iU. nnwever^ for 
purposes ot dumou" ^iUng the shape, it 
is probably best to hustj a globe duit can 
be removed from the rnnunting. Furtlicr- 
more, to show the relative si/e and dis- 
tance of tlic moon, holcl a tennis ball 
about 30 fc^et from a "frtT^ J2=inch 
globe< 

2. Size, sliape, and rdative location of 
land and vsatcr bodius are best shown 
with a * free'' globe, Globes attaclied to 
monnting:^ prevent (*asy nianipulation. 

To show relative sizCj cut the shape of 
the 4S states or India or Australia or any 
other nation from nibber sheeting, Ob^ 
oushs the si^e must be identical to thai 
on the globe. This cutout can be placed 
over any other part of the world. 

3. Hemispheres are easily demon- 
strated with globes in cradle mountings 
that expose exactly hrdf of tlie sphere. 
Some of the glubes with adjustable 
mountings render this service very vnX'II 
also. 



4. The 1 artlvs grid can best be demon- 
strated by drawing it on a large slated 
project gl he, The use of colored chalk 
for special itures, such as the equator^ 
Tropic of t...uK'er, Tropic of Caprieom, 
Arctic Girclis Antarctic Circle, Prime 
Meridiani uiul luternalional Date Line 
has merit. To draw parallels, hold the 
chulk firinly and spin tlie globe. Use 15- 
intervals for intTidians to show the posi- 
tions of the tiine i^oues. 

Directions can be demonstrated on 
any ylobe that bus u grid. Someone at 
the poles, where the meridians convergej 
has the possibility of traveling only in 
one direction when he decides to leave. 

6. Di^ 'anciKS can usually be deter- 
mined cjiickly bv nsing the data on the 
mountings of many globes, Tlie manu- 
facturers of globes at times supply a 
flexible ruler when the mounting does 
not make tlie measurements possible. 
Since an inch on a 16-inch globe repre- 
sents 500 miles, and nn inch on an 8-inch 
globe represents 1,000 miles^ a tape mea- 
sure can be u.sucl for estimating dis- 
tances, 

Great circle rcRites and distances can 
be demonstrated with some of the cradle 
globes, rno.st of the globes with adjust- 
alilemountirigs, and with, satellite globes. 

T. Time vxiuvs can be demonstrated 
with a project globe, the globe with a 
fully= movable meridian, and with some 
globes that have adjustable mountings. 

8. To demonstrate the earth as an as- 
trunomicalbody usually requires speciab 
ized equipment. One of the best is the 
planetarium, (orrery). Its functions have 
already been discussed. 

A globe with a fixed axis is often used 
to demonstrate rotation and revolution. 
The globe is carried around a source of 
light in a darkened room to show revolu- 
tion and seasons. Daylight and darkness 
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arc demonstrated by turning the glube 
on its axis— fmni wcNt to vant. 

Globes that have ucljustabla mountings 
and can be 'Rectified" ser\'e admirably to 
dcnionstratu earth-sun relatioaships as 
they iipply to imy place on uny Uuy* 
"Rcctific' tion" ineans to hiivc the .se- 
lected place "up" and tlie North Pole to 
the north. The axis of the globe is then 
parallel to the earth s axis. 

It is an interesting exercise to rectify a 
globe outdoors when the sun is shining. 
Put a toy man at the place where you 
live. Note the parallelisni of the shadow 
cast by the toy with that of the child, 

9. Speuialized globes have been con- 
structed to show satellito orbits as they 
relate to the United States. However, anv 
kind of sutelHte orbit can be denionstrated 
witli globes that have adjustable inount- 
ings. Cradle globes tluit can be used to 
show great circles can also be used to 



demonstrate satellite routes. 

10. A globe is used to discuss the deri- 
vation of nnnps. It should be pointed out 
that only globes show distances, direc- 
tions, sluipes, and areas correctly. All 
inaps have some error. 

11. A primary function of globes is to 
show location. Where is it? Globes 
should be used diligently so that mental 
images are formed of both absolute and 
relative locations. Frequentlyj locational 
image can develop from the answer to a 
question such as "Over what places 
would I fly if I wanted to travel the 
shortest route from Seatde to Tokyo?" or 
"Which city is closer to Londonj Mon- 
treal or New York?'' 

At which grade levels should globes be 
used? All of them. Globes rank among 
the best of instructional media. It be- 
hooves every teacher to acquire the skills 
essential to manipulating them. 



MATERIALS CONCERNED WITH GLOBES 

(P^Prinian- M^Micklbj JH^JuniQr High; Sll-Seiiior High) 

I6mni Films 

GIoLics, An Introductmh Indiana University (P, M) 10 mundvs 
hiiruihwhu/ CfohrH, Bnihy {V, M, JH) 10 minutus 

Filmstrlps 

fnnhvs: (Jur Mnsf Arrfirufi' MniiH, McGraw-Hjll (M, JH) 
IntmluL tion to tlw Chbe, Jani Haiuly (M| JH) 

Continents and Oceans 

Up and Down 

Kortli, South, East, and West 
Night and Dav 
Hoc and Cold Places 

The Globe, Eye Gate (JII, SH) 

Using the Globs, Eye Gate (JH, SII) 

Maps, Globes, and Graphs, Eye Gutu {Kl, JH) 

Using Maps and Globes, Society for Visual Education (JH) 

Taken from Bibliography^ NuHonal Special Madia Institutes^Gcography, Michigan Statg 
University', East Lansing, Michiprij 1967 
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Paul F. Griffin and Ronald L. Chatham 



The greatest respoiisibilities of the ele- 
nitMitar7 geography teacher are to help 
each chiltl grow year by year in under- 
standing the Nvorld in which lie Hves and 
ill apprecriating his role as an intelligent 
and useful citizen. It is not enough just 
to teach climate, topography, regions, or 
even resources of the earth. How men 
livCj where men live, how men s ways of 
living are influenced by their cultural in- 
heritance, their economic problenis, their 
political structureSs and their social ex- 
periences—these are the fundamental 
concerns of any modem geography pro- 
gram. Growth toward understanding the 
meaning of responsible citizenship is a 
long process. No child can acquire such 
understancling imless specific problems 
and significant leaniings and skills are 
continuously available to him as he 
studies geography. Furthermore, thesa 
learnings must be organized in a mean- 



ingful sequence based in child develop- 
ment, No geography program can de- 
velop basic understandings in a child's 
mind without developing at the same 
time his ability to use the essential skills 
and tools of geography, Among these es- 
sential skills is the ability to re>ad and un- 
derstand pictures. Eisen points out that 
"learning to read in geography includes 
reading verbal material, landscape-read- 
ing, picture-reading and map— and graph 
—reading."^ She further states that each 
of these reading skills must be taught. 

Still pictures include all pictures with- 
out niotion* Besides the flat pictures, 
vvhich are the most common, there are 
fllmstrips, slides, and stereographs. The 
still picture supplies one of the be ' rep- 
resentations of reality and can contribute 

^ Eiscn, Edna. "Reading m Geography/' /our- 
ml of Geography, (March, 1948), 



Paul F. Cmffim is a profeisor of geugraphy at Oregon College of Education, His research 
specialties are Anglo-America, EconoruiO Geo|faphy, and Educational Geography. He has had 
extensive teaching expericnce at Columbia University and Stanford University prior to joining 
the staff at Oregon College of Education* 

Ronald Chatham is a professor of geography at Oregon College of Education, Monmouth 
97301/ IBs research specialties are Anglo-Americaj Etonomic Geography, and Educntional 
Cnograph^. He has had extensive teaching e?cperience at Sacramento State College and Stanford 
University prior to joining the staff at Oregon College of Education. 
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Pictures that show the natural land- 
scape are useful in developing concepts 
of features such as landfonns (mouii- 
tains, plateau, hills, plains) and in 
defining temis pertaining to form Or 
shape (islandj peninsiila, isthmus), (Fig- 
ure 1) From this type the child leams to 
translate the picture into an accurate im- 
ugety of the real landscape. iTie princi- 
pal purpose of this class of pictures is to 
build up concepts and to define terms. 

Pictures that show cultural features 
are those which portray how people look, 
what foods they eat, what Wnds of 
homes they build, what clothing they 
wear, how they travel and transport 
products, and how they work and play. 
(Figure 2) The purpose of such pictures 
is to develop an understanding that 
other peoples are not strange or odd, and 
that their ways of doing things are usual- 
ly reasonable* 

24 
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Pictures that combine natural features 
and cultural items are tiie most useful in 
teaching geography because from this 
type the causal relationships between 
man's activities and the natural environ- 
inent can be developed. These pictures 
can be valuable tools in teaching the 
child to reason causallyj to think geo- 
graphically, and to visualize the geo- 
graphic personality of a re^on* 

Pictures may be used for many pur- 
poses, and a satisfactory picture-reading 
program v^ill make use of the varied 
ways in wliich pictures can help a child 
to understand his world. Svec lists the 
purposes for using pictures as follows ^ 
(a) for general survey, (b) for detailed 
study, and (e) for testing** 

* Svec, M. Melvina. "Still Picturei." Geographic 
AppfoachBS to Social Educaiioni Nisateanth 
Yearbook. Washington^ D,Q: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Shidiei, 1948, pp, 130^39. 
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Ali pichin'K shotikl contain a familiur 
object jo S(Mve iis u mtMisnre by which 
the chiklrun can grasp size. A child 
standing beside a date pahti tree, or by a 
telephone pole along a liighway, or in a 
sngar cane fiekUall ser%'e to help the 
student make comparisons of si/e. (Fig- 
ure 4) 

The \m of pictures is not self-taught 
As in rcadiug, the child needs to have hi^* 
attt4ition directed to the things he can 
expect to find in pictures. He needs to 
develop the habit of going to pictures to 
find vvavs of living and of making a liv- 
ing in all lands; to notice features which 
indicate the nature of the surroundings 
in which these activities are carried on 
and features which indicate all the many 
other tilings that help him understand 
why people live as they do. Too long 
leachcrs have assumed tliat pupils study 
pictures of their own accord; too often 
teachers also have assumed that because 
every child can see the picture^ he un- 
derstands and interjirets it in the right 
way. However, research studies reveal 
that the majorUy of children do not even 
glance at pictures in the text. Those who 
do notice illustrations learn little from 
them. 

Before a teacher can train a child in 
the use of pictures, he himself must 
knf)w how to read and understand them. 
He must train the child first in observing 
pictures, actually looking at them atten- 
tively and seeing what is presented. 
Children need to be taught to "see" radi- 
er than merely to *1ook.'* Hien they must 
be led to interpret what they see and to 
draw conclusions. For example, by the 
time a child has studied regional-type 
geography in the fifth grade, he may 
draw these conclusions from a picture 
showing sheep being herded in a high 
mountain pasture: the probable time of 
year, the temperature, rainfall, and cli- 
mate by noting the clothing worn by the 
herder and by the abundance or scarcity 
of vegetation. 

May 1W7 



Children should have a specific pur- 
pose in studying each picture, and this 
purpose can be established through a se- 
ries of questions. When studying pic- 
tures, such directions as, "Look at the 
picture'' or "Study the picture" are not 
sufficient. It is much better to say, *'Look 
at the picture and find out what kinds of 
work the people are doing," Tliis gives 
the child something definite to look for 
and at the same time puts the emphasis 
on man's activity rather than on natural 
environment. Such a viewpoint will u - 
ally give rise to other questions such 
as: ''Why do they use the machinery 
shown?'' or "Why do they work by 
handF' The most important interrogative 
word for a geography question is "why, 
not *Svho" or "what," since *why'' is a 
thought^provoking word and to answer a 
"why*' question a child has to begin 
to think geographically in terms of 
significant relationships between man's 
activities and his environment. 

Other factors in using pictures include 
the following: 

L Skill in reading pictures must be 
developed consistently. 

2. Too many pictures should not be 
used at once since this tends to con= 
fuse the child. 

3. Picture study should be correlat- 
ed with map work, 

4. Filmstrips slides can often be 
more effective than sound moving 
films because the formar can be 
stopped for comment and discus- 
sion. 

5. The same picture can be used at 
different grade levels. In tiie first 
grade it might be used to identify 
a particular item, while in the in- 
termediate grades it might be used 
to interpret relationships, 

6. Pictures which show typical geo- 
graphical features rather than tiiose 
which stress the unusual should be 
used. 
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7. H\y.v ()f ohjViiH, distancos, and re- 
lid" patiiM'iis iivvd to bu intciprutcd 
in liM'ins of what the child knows, 
Only ([iicsticnis tn which ariHWcrH 
can bu fQiind in the picture slioiild 
be nst'd, It is bad pedagogy tn ask 
children how many shuep thcv 
can eonnt in a \iew of a closc*lv 
hunelied flotk. Tlie child beeonies 
fnistrated at attempting the impos- 
silile. Such u pictnrc could be used 
to define the w^ird ''flock'' or to ,shoN\' 
Iiow^ tlic berdcr and dog ninve the 
flock from pasture to another. 

S()nie seliools are rich in piuiure 
resources; others are poor. Sonic luive 
aceess to a welbstocked and wclbadniin' 
istered \ijsual education department; 
others have no l(I;rary or visual aids nia- 
terials. Sonu; cbildren conic from homes 
rich in books and periodicals: others 
come* from homes completely dt^\'oid of 
such materials. But schools liave text- 
books, and research has .sliown tliat pic= 
turcs account for 20 to 25 percent of all 
niaterials in geograpliv textLiooks for tlie 
varions grades/' Mo.st textbook illustra- 
tions today really illustrate; that is, they 
convey geograpliie information rather 
than merely break up a page of print 
In a w^elbillust rated books picture and 
text are closelv tied together not onlv in 
content and meaning but also in posi= 
tion. If there in text relating to the pic- 
ture, then associated text and material 
sliould appear on the same page or on 
facing pages. 

Besides textbook illustrations, there 
are few^ teachers wlio cannot supplenient 
the picture resources through advertise- 
ments and illustrations froni their own 
magazines or by securing free materials. 
However, great care must ho used in tlie 
selection of pictures from such sources. 



' Melbo, L R., and Wntermanj L R, ''Pictures 
in Geography T(*xtbook.s,"' ElcmmtQry Schoal 
Journal (fuiumn' 1936), 3fi2-76. 



llw Nationtil Cica^^rapliir, Life, lloUtUiij, 
and Tlw t^aturddy Eicninfr Post abound 
in illustrations wliieh may contribute di- 
rectly to the study of geography, Travel 
folders aiul materials supplied by cham- 
bers of eoinmcrce often contain niany 
good geography pictures. 

The captions of pictures should be ap- 
propriate and suitabk* on the basis of 
tliought and of pliraseology. Tlie thouglit 
sliou.lcl challeuge tlie pupil to study the 
picture and should be limited to the act- 
ual ideas obtained from the picture. The 
phraseology should be .simple^ direct, 
free from wordiness and higli-soundiug 
terms, and based on the ehiUrs expe- 
riences. Analysis of many texts reveals 
fragmentary phrases, needless repetition 
of words and jilirases, introduction of 
irrelevant materials, and even questions 
which the picture docs not answer.' 
Some texts do not refer to pictures in 
their contents; some merely refer to 
them; and others discuss and explain 
them quite fully. Practical captions pro- 
vide for the expression of worthwhile 
geographic relationships, The possibili- 
ties in a picture are often limited by the 
idea stated in tlie caption. In the same 
way, the most significant feature may be 
ignored and some small detail emplia- 
sized. 

Conclusions from this study indicate 
that- 

1. Still pictures are considered today 
an important tool or device in teach- 
ing geography. They are no longer 
just to be looked at, but to be read. 

2. In order to gain the valuable learn- 
ing inherent in pictures, children 
must be taught to observe carefully 
and to interpret what they see, 

3. Learning from pictures i,s not ac- 



^ Svec, M. Melvina. "Better Captions for Pic- 
turo Study." Journal of Geography (OctobcT 
1944), 226-m 
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qnired incidentully, hiit rcHults from 
uin'fully plamKHl Htitdy activities. 
4. Skill in n^ntliiig pictnn's is usclul 
in duvohipiniT guogiaphicnl con- 
ct'jjts, liut piL'tiires alone* aiL^ tiot 



sufficient. Geographic underhtnnd' 
ings aru acquired by the combined 
use of still pictures, textual mate- 
rials, maps, globes, and observrttion 
of real landscapes, 
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A Road Map 
to Geography 

Coorge Vtiiaicli 

Last voar ilw V. Bureau of rublic 
Houds rt'porU'tl thcr ^ ^vvv approximate- 
ly 80 million private mitomobiles regis- 
tered in the United Statej^. Craninied 
into the glove eompurtments ol nearly all 
of those ears i^ at least one road map. 
Millions of yonngsters have : ?jen ex- 
posed to this type of man if only through 
being asked bv frustrated parents to at- 
tempt to refold it correctly. It would 
seem, therufore, that the geography or 
soeta! studies teacher vvho passes up the 
opportunity to bring into the classroom 
such a timely and ubiquitous teaching 
device is missing a good bet. It also 
would seem that tins introduction into 
the characteristics and use of maps could 
take place effectively anywhere from 
grades 3 through 10, 

Stmlents could easily be introduced 
not only to the general notion of what a 
map is but also beconie familiar with the 
clmracteristies of legend, scale, grid, and 
symbols, IIow a geographer uses a map 
as an analytic device could also be 
demonstrated nicely by leading students 
into an inquiry of the* relation ships be= 




tween the phvsical environment and the 
road pattern; the relationship between 
the si>^e, number, and spacing of urban 
places; die interaction which takes place 
among cities and people; and the impact 
of culture and physical environment on 
the political divisions represented on the 
map. 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 

The suggested cjuestions and discus- 
sions which follow are only a few of 
many which could be developed and 
which could extend through several class 
periods. In fact, a unit of a week or 
longer could be constructed. Although 
tliere is a conscious effort herein to begin 
with the simple and proceed to the com- 
plex, the sequence of discussion ques- 
tions need not be rigid. It is recom- 
nicnded, however, that students work in 
pairs inasmuch as the interchange be- 
tween them could be stimulating. The 
discussion questions can be listed either 
on the chalkboard or given to students 
on n work-study sheet. Or, the teacher 
may want to raise them at opportime 
times during class discussions. 



(;K(>itf;i; W !f;i(:ii is uurrcntly assi^tai^t clireetor of the High School Geography Project, P.O. 
\\o\ i0<).^, I^niililiT, Coi()r:ul(>'8().K)2> Fie is on Icavo from his position as professor of geography 
at Wiscoiij^in Statu University, Eiiu Claire. He has extensive teaching experience at the secondary 

uikI Cfillc'gU IcV€.'Ls. 
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The maps arc usually available at no 
cost \wm local gasnliiH! ^lling stulians or 
from branch nffict's of many pclrolcMin 
companies. Another source is the State 
Highway Department. If students live in 
a large city, it would be beneficial to 
have them work with a city strecf: map as 
well. Having city and state maps would 
present a variation in scale from which 
interesting comparisons could be made, 
Whichever maps are used, it would seem 
desirable to use maps issued by the same 
petroleum company, 

OilENTATION AND INQUIRY 

Even though students have some de- 
gree of familiarity with the road map 
tlicy should be allowed time i^o acquaint 
themselves further with tlie map, Tliis 
orientation period could hv directed or 
nnn-dirccted; i,e., students could be 
asked to look for particulars or they 
could be allowed to explore randomly. 

Following the orientation session in- 
quiry could begin by raising the ques- 
tionj "What are some of the objects 
shown on your map?" The answers will 
probably include the specific objects 
shown and the symbols used to portray 
there. Emphasis should be on objects at 
this point, The answers could include 
roadSj urban places, counties, rivers and 
lakeSs state parks, points of interest^ 
shaded relief, and a variety of other ob- 
jects. Such a listing should be followed 
by the question, "How do you know?" 
The answer is, of course, the map legend 
to which students' attention should be 
specifically directed. 

Upon receiving their rnaps, one of the 
first things students will probably do is 
locate their home town, For thi.^ reason it 
might be desirable to begin the inqaiiy 
by using this curiosity to develop an uii 
derstanding and an ability to use the 
grid iiystem for locational purposes. (If 
dbis option is used, questions dealing 



with the objects shown on tlie map can 
lie integrated into the discussion where - 
cr f' usible.) This can be initiated simply 
by asking students the location of their 
home town. Answers will ^'iiry de- 
pending upon the map reading level of 
each student. Some will locate their 
home town by saying it is in ^lie central 
part of the state; or that it is about 45 
miles from the state capital; or that it is 
near a particular city. Because these an- 
swers are correctj but not necessarily ac- 
curate, students sould be urged to bu 
morn precise. If no one has realized the 
significance of the system of numbers at 
the top and bottom and the letters along 
both sides of the map, their significance 
should be brought out. The discussion 
involving the use of this system should 
broaden into a consideration of the lati- 
tude-longitude system. A comparison of 
these grid systems with the earlier and 
less precise way of locating objects 
should be brought out. 

MAP SCALi 

Attention should now be focused on 
the map's scale. This can be initiated by 
asking how far it is from one city to an- 
otlier. Soma answers are bound to be 
precise figures obtained by adding tlie 
mileage figures shown on the map. Al- 
though this is acceptable it should be 
pointed out that it is time consuming. A 
faster method would be to use the scale 
shown in the legend. Once their atten- 
tion is drawn to map scale, students 
should be exposed to a line of inquiry 
involving the following types of ques- 
tions: "What is map scale? How do we 
represent map scale? What is meant 
by 1 inch represents 60 miles or by 
lr4,0M,000? Why are there maps with 
different scales? During the discussion of 
scalej students* attention ought to be 
called to the inset maps shown on the 
state road map as well as the city mapj if 
one is being used. The scale of the inset 
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mups is u>^imllv diHc*ri:U from thiit o( the 
road map and t an, tlRTcforts be used for 
coinparisoii pin posf's, ( iipar^^ajh, 
scal*'S should inchide niiy wall mup^ 
which niight hv avuilabltv TIic object of 
the tjomparisou Is to help students hqu 
wliat happens as map scale i^^ ehungecl 
Two notions slioidd be developed. First, 
as the seale ot the nuip becnrnes sinaller 
a) the amount of detail possible on the 
map also duercaseji and b) the simn of 
tlie area sho^vn usually nicreases: and 
sucond, a.s the; scale oF the rnap beeomes 
larger a) the amount of dttail possible 
on the ma]^ increases and b) the size of 
tlie area shown usually decreases. Now 
students utight to seareh tor ansuers to 
such epipstions as "Wliat dDes the state 
road map show that tlie m[\\^ of Eurasia 
or North America docs not, and vice 
versa?" aud "Wliat are some of tlie ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of small 
scale and large scale maps?" If time and 
the teaelicr's background penuit, it 
would be advantageous to carry the dis- 
cussion into the area of map distortion = 



MAP ANALYSIS 

Up to now^ emphasis has been on fam- 
iliarizing students with the map's eharac= 
teristies with no uttempt to use it as an 
analytic tool. In otlier words, tliere has 
been no attempt to use the map to teach 
geographic notions. The questions svhich 
follow attempt w bring about analyses 
at an elementary level HowevtT, de- 
pending on the background of the teach- 
er ^ some of the notions presented eon Id 
be used as sprijigl)oards into a ninch 
more detailed investigation later in the 
course. 



Tn this context students ought '0 look 
at Ihu map with a diflerent perspective, 
'i n hcin diem gain this perspective it is 
recommended that they view the map 
from a distance-at least arm's length=so 
that patterns are more readily discern- 
ible. The clarity of these patterns will 
vary from one state to the next but hi ah 
most all cases some semblance of pattern 
should be recognisable. For example, in 
looking at a road map of Cnlurado one 
can sec the chaings in the voad network, 
the orientation of the highways, and the 
orientation of CQunty boundaries as one 
progresses from t'le eastern plains por- 
tion of the statu into the central moun- 
tainr)us area uuc. igain qv\ of the moun- 
tainous area arcl into the intermontane 
region in the extreme westcjai portion of 
the state, Easily visible are the rectilin- 
ear counties so characteristic of the 
American Land Survey system in the 
eastern and extreme western portions of 
the state and the forced abandonment of 
such a system in the mountains. It is also 
significant that there will be litde varia- 
tion in patterns from one part of a state 
to nother, as is the case in many of our 
Great Plains states, and this should be 
noted and explained. On many maps the 
association between physical relief and 
patterns and density of roads and urban 
places becomes more obvious through 
the use of shaded relief, 

I'here is mucli more that the imagina- 
tive teacher can extract from a careful 
scrutiny of an ordinary road map. How- 
ever, even tliough this be all tliat stu- 
dents are exposed to, we can hope that 
tliey svill look a second time before they 
return the map to its resting place until 
the next family outing. 
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Overhead 
Transparenc 
for the 
Upper grade 

Robert E. Gabler 



In maiiy of our c'l(*iTientary schools 
today overhcLid projectors arc available 
for use by the upper grade teacher. In 
faet in most of our better elementary 
systems tlic overhead projector has be- 
come standard equipment. Yet^ even in 
the schools where overhead projectors 
are readily available, they often remain 
unused or untried by the majority of ale- 
mentarv' geography and social studies 
teachers. 

The overhead projector is one of the 
most efFective ways for the elementary 
geography teacher to teach map skills 
and understandings. With its accompa- 
nying transparencies, it constitutes one 
of our best means for teaching map cor- 
relation and for illustrating one of the 
fundamental concerns of geography and 
the geographer— the interrelationship of 
phenomena within a given region. A se- 
ries of overhead transparencies^ con- 
structed to match a standard base, can 
make comparative map study an enjoy- 



able and rewarding experience in the 
fifth and sixth grade classroom. 

If the use of overhead transparencies 
is so practical, there must be an excellent 
reason why so many overhead projecLnrs 
rest quietly on closet shelves. The rea- 
sons may well lie %vith the relative tin- 
availabOit)^ of appropriate commercial 
trpnsparencies and overlays for use in 
grades five and six and the high cost of 
those that might be appropriate. An ad- 
ditional reason might be that man\ 
teachers are much more inclined to use 
materials they have prepared diemselves 
than materials which have been pur= 
chased from commercial sources. 

THE NEiD fOk TRANSPARENCY 
OVIRLAYS 

What is needed most in the fifth and 
sixth grade classroom are sets of over- 
head transparenciesj organized on a 
country-wide or nation-wide base, and 
prepared to illustrate various phenomena 



HoBtRT E, Gabler is a professor of geography and chainnan of the departnient of geography and 
guolo^' at Western Illinois University, Maconib 61455. He specializes in geography in eaueation, 
has directed Uiree NDEA summer institute in geography, and ii the director of coordinators 
for the National Council for Geographic Education. 
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stMclied by geographers, The curricuhnn 
in grudt's fivu and six gt»nc*rully dtnib 
with particndur regions of thu svorld, for 
exumplu* Anglo^AiiUTi nu Latin America, 
the Western HamispluTe, or the Eustem 
Hemisphere, But more specifically, what 
is actually studied is the country or polit- 
ical unit %vithin those m:i]Or regions. Ah 
though, geographers oflcn tend to over- 
look the fact, most of our educated citi- 
zens U*nd to subdivide the world polit- 
ically and not into a^riculturah cliniutic, 
phvsiographie. or landuse regions. Place 
naming by politica] subdivision is the 
basis for most "geographic ' reference's in 
textbooks, literature, newspapers, and 
otlicr communication media. Hence, 
tlierc is an emphasis on political subdivi- 
sion in our schools and there is a need 
for educational media which recopiize 
this emphasis. 

Many transparencies may be con- 
structed for an individual nation or, in 
the case of a large nation like the United 
States or the Soviet Union, for a smaller 
political subdivision within the nation. 
And, if the majority of the transparencies 
are made by the teacher, tliey can be 
made at relatively low expense. If possi- 
ble, the teacher should choose a land- 
form transparency as a base map and 
prepare additional transparencies for use 
as overlays. It is likely that the teacher 
might wish to purchase the landform 
base transparency, as it is the most 
difficult to prepare accurately. In addi- 
tion, this type of physical geography 
transparent is most universally avail- 
able from commercial sources at compet- 
itive prices. ( See Fig. 1 ) 

It is recommended that the teacher 
prepare a standard set of transparencies 
for use with each physical base* A stan- 
dard set seems a logical choice because 
certain mappable information is readily 
available for all the world's regions and, 
hencej w^ill be available for all the polit- 
ical subdivisions to be discussed during 
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the school year. There is also consider- 
able educational value in the examina= 
tion of" maps which show much the same 
phenomena for several political subdivi- 
sions. RelatiQuships uhserved early in the 
year rnuy l3e reinforced or modified. As 
tlie year progresses, the students will 
alnn 1)0 working with data that will be- 
ooni(^ more and more familiar and in- 
creasingly sophisticated inferences can 
he drawn as llie procedure is repeated, 

Considerable care should be exercised 
in the selection of the maps to be includ- 
ed in the standard set Ij£ overlays. Hiese 
maps shotdd ilhistrate phenor^ena that 
may well have relationships to .he phe- 
r.omena sliown on the other o\'crlays. As 
the transparencies are used in the class- 
room, they may be superimposed one on 
tlie other so that the student can readily 
observe the coincidence or lack of coinci- 
dence of the various phenomena being 
studied. Herein lies the real value of the 
overhead projector and transparencies 




FlSURE 1 

The Landform baie map of Peru, (Reprinted by Mr- 
miJiion of Faul F. Griffin and Ronsla L. Chaloflis* 
Oregon College ot Education, Monrnouth, Prfgofii) 
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whit'Ii inuv he used as ovriiuys, VvKt- 
books ami aliases hasr Inni^ prc'^iciilucl 
map^ shou'iiii^ clinurcijt plH'ncinu'na 
witliiii tlu' HUnio region sidv hy m\i\ 
IVaclH'is \ii\vo iin|od tlu' study of tlic 
similar ur dissiinilui^ distril)Uti{)iuil put- 
terns illiistnitcHl by thvHv mapK. The iisc 
of ovcrlicad traiisparencii'S greatly siiiv 
plifies this tank of cOmparisoih hrH-aiisc: 
the siniihurilv nf diHtributioiial patteriiS 
beeonies readily appurent. 

JiiKt as the geographer ^tudii^s and 
seeks to explain relationships between 
phenomona in the fiekl the geography 
student can undertake sinnlar study in 
the fifth and sixth gradg clusHroom 
through the use of truiiMparent overlays. 
This is a ehissic oppuitLniity for lunrning 
bv disccn^ery and for indnctise reason- 
ing. As the transparencitvs aru superini- 
posed upon the screen, tlie student can 
()b.ser\'e relationships betwuou pht^rium- 
ena for liiniself, He can draw his own in- 
ferences and seek his own explanations. 
However, it is at this point that the 
teaeher is strongly advised to proceed 
witli caution. The ebnientury teacher 
must be ever mindful of the too-easy an- 
swer or of the misleading assumption 
that any coincidence of distributional 
patterns immediately proves a cause and 
effect relntionship. It is exceedingly rare 
when cause and cifect can be directly 
established between two plienomena in 
spaee and it is the search for the addi- 
tional phenomena or factors noeessary to 
complete the explanation ^vhich may be 
the most charienging. It is the struggle to 
reconstruct the total picture which is 
often most rewarding and stimulating 
for the young geognipher. V\'ithin the 
framework of budget, available data, 
and the skills required, tlie student may 
even suggest additional phenornena 
which need to be mapped, and he should 
be encouraged to construct the transpar- 
encies himself. 



THE SELECTION AND USE 
OF OVERLAYS 

It is naturally tlifRcult to choose a set 
of transparencies ef|ually applicable tn 
all major political subdivisions, but most 
gi ographers ^^'Ould generally approve of 
a basie list that includes the follosving 
]iluMH)nuMui and fimdamental distribu- 
tional palterus; 

PhysUai Base 

I'he physical bast^ map should illus* 
trate as much information concerning 
landfurnis, elevation, and general topo- 
i^raphic Features as it is practical to in- 
clude on the transparency. The landfonu 
base is obNiously a stage upon which 
mail constructs Isis economic, political, 
and cultural ''scenery," It bears a close 
relationship to a variety of other phe- 
nomena. Study of the physical base map 
allows thu fifth and sixth grade cliild to 
draw inferences corceming land use, 
agricnlture, manufacturing, and addi- 
tional economic activity. Subsequently, 
these inferences can be examined in the 
light of other ON erlays included in the 
set. 

Popylcifldn 

The distribution of population may 
well be on tlie basic pattern which needs 
explanation and which can prompt 
meaningful thought on the part of the 
elementary child, The population pattern 
is closely related to all of the other 
human geographic or cultural geograph- 
ic patterns, li is the population map 
which raises many of the fundamental 
geographical questions which the inter- 
mediate grade child can recognize and 
attempt to answer for himself, Tlie big 
question is always presents why has man 
chosen to live in one place in a region in 
significant numbers when he has obvi- 
ously avoided another? 
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Averoge Atinual Pfecipltation 

The map of avfragiJ uniuial prt-uipitu^ 
tion is tlu: tlistributioniil cjxprcssion of 
one of the two major climatic facturs. 
Conplod with the growing season ninp 
and the physical base, the rainfall map 
helps to duirncterize the hniits of the 
natunil environment with which miiii 
must deal The rainfall map has obvious 
rclutionships to the distributinn of natu= 
ral vegetation and to agricultural land 
use; and in the search for an explanation 
for certain aspeets of the precipitation 
tern, to tiJe physical base as well 



Gfowing S^diofi 

The transparency overlay which indi- 
cates the average length of the growing 
season is the companion map of that 
which illustrates precipitation. The map 
of growing seasons helps to complete the 
picture of chmatc for the elementary 
child. In the upper elementary grades it 
is not reahstic to introduce the average 
child to climatic regions and their elas- 
sification. Because of the sophisticated 
nature of the concept this is usually post- 
poned until the junior high grades. How- 
ever, it is a step in the right direction to 
examine maps oi precipitation and grow- 
ing season together. Growing season is a 
readily understood expression of temper- 
ature,' and temperature and precipitation 
are the major building blocks of the cli- 
matic facton 

Grmving season data facilitate the 
broad climatic classification of a region 
into tropicah mid-latitude, or polar. Like 
the precipitation map, the growing sea- 
son niap bears a close relationship to ag- 
ricultural land use and may contribute to 
the explanation of population distribu- 
tion. 

Traniporfaffon 

To round out the standard set of over- 
lavs, some easily recogni:ged distribution- 



al pallern which represents the works of 
man is needed. The map of transporta^ 
tion fits admirably. The availabiUty of 
tranHportation provides considerable in- 
siglit into the important gcographie phe- 
nouienon of accessibility. Trade, as well 
as the transfer of people and ideas, is di- 
rectly related to the pattern of available 
transport, Indeed, the relative availabili- 
tv of transportation provides consider- 
able evidence concerning the stage of 
technological devdopment and the ceo^ 
nomic status of the nation under consid- 
eration. The use of the overlay which 
Nhos\"S transportation may pose some 
special problems to the teacher. General 
information coii.erning the location of 
alhweather roads, railroads, navigable 
waterways, and major air routes is readi- 
Iv available; but information concerning 
the relative importance of each may be 
especially significant and less attainable. 
Such information might be necessary as 
the teacher may wisli to offer some data 
or general guidelines coneerning the rel- 
uiive signilitanic oi eaeli type o! uans^ 
portation when the children compare 
the transport map with others, such as 
the physical base map or the map of 
popidation, precipitation, or growing 
.season. Consider the situation in South 
America where air transport plays such a 
major role; yet a simple iiiap of transpor- 
tation routes would probably not proper- 
ly illustrate this fact. 

SpeEiel Purpoia of Additional Maps 

The suggestion of a standard set of 
overlays is not meant to preclude the 
preparation and use of a wide variety of 
other overlays representing additional 
distributional patterns of interest to the 
fifth and sixth grade student of geogra- 
phy. The selection of additional maps is 
lef t to the discretion and initiative of the 
individual teacher, Ovedays illustrating 
land use in broad classification, native 
vegetation, the distribution of ethnic 
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groupH, rfligioiiH. or luiigiiagus, nr tlit; 
location of spc'cific rCM)iiniiiiL* rc'sonrccs 
would oIUmi Ijc of rv'dl vtiluu in pro- 
inotiiig skills in ruiip (jorrrlatioii and vv- 
constrnt'ting the geography of a spcrilic 
rt^gion. Information for ihc propuratitHi 
of all t\\vsv osrrjuvs in nHuuIly rasy to lo= 
c-ato. In addilicjn, the* ruHOni ccfnl teacher 
niuv be ahh' to pn'paro honie valnabiB 
spuciuhpnrpr)Ht' overlays utilising inlor- 
mat ion foinid in major newspapers, 
professional journals, or national wvws 
niagu/tines, 

THE PR6PARATI0N OF 
OVERLAYS 

( ihirf soiirri s of information for tlie 
eonstrneti<>n of transpareJieieH would in- 
dntle nutjor eollege, secondary school, 
and e\'en elemiMitary sehool atlases, Ele- 
mi^utarv sehool textbooks often have in= 
dividnal maps or atlas sections which 
can bu nioclified with a minim mii of 
effort. \\ ith appnjpriate adaptation, high 
sehool and college textbooks may Cf)n= 




Pcnn The Diitributlpn of Fspyktion, 




Peru: The Disiribution of Annunl RninfftlL 



tain information on maps which will 
[HDse suitable. The physical ba.se niap 
can take the most time and skill in prep- 



Figure 4 

Pifuj Tbe Average Length of the Growing ieaipn. 
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Kli.l UK ^ 

The nverlays of iiiiijnr transpnrtatinii fontt^ nnd pnpij- 
l\tun\ dislrihnlioa suiieninpnsud* %V|iart> ini|*ht ycjn 



aiation, ultliough it nvod not be as elabo- 
nitu lis the cxiimpln shown in Fig. 1. As 
previously montioncfl, many teachers 
inay choose to follow the example illu.s= 
tratecl here and select a landform base 
which is commercially available. 

It is highly recommended that the 
transparency overlays be simple copies 
of black and white line drawings. The 
drawings can be prepared on plain wnite 
paper utilizing a soft lead pencil 

Tlie copy can be made with any one of a 
number of commercial copying niacl lines 
which make transparencies, It is likely 
that a thermal dry-copy machine will be 
most readily avaibble to the teacher, 

All of the transparencies illustrated in 
this paper, other than the physical base, 
were prepared during the recent Instruc- 
tional Media Institute for Geographers 
held at Michigan State University. The 
only rnaterials used were a No, 2 lead 
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pencil, a pad o( Inieing paper, and a 
straight edge. The only sources of infor= 
mution were three general-purpose col^ 
lege atluses and an elementary textbook. 
Averftge time consumed in preparing a 
siuifle tranHparency varied from one to 
two hours depending upon the dilficulty 
of adapting the original map to the 
rpper elementary level. Each transpar- 
eney was limited to fotir patterns for the 
sake of simplieity. 

The line patterns chosen for the popn- 
lation, rainfall, and growing season over- 
lays can be easily drawn by the teacher, 
Although they may not conform with the 
best cartographic practices, they are 
readily understood by chiklren who soon 
associate the inereasing density of lines 
per inch with the increase in phenomena 
represented. (See Figs. 2, 3, and 4) All 
legends and tides may be freehand 
printed using tlie lead pencil and they 
u^ill reproduce well The illustrations 
represent quite faitbfidly the quality and 




Wtavm 6 _ 

The map of annijal fainfall distributidn supQrimpOled 
upon the physical base. Thil would make an interesting 
study if eoiTipared to the iame two mapi of Washingtaa 
and Oregon. 
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(jiiaiititv (jf Nsork tliat can ihnn: hv a 
ttsu'lii-r diiiiii^ tli*' inM- IiiiiirH ol a wtu'k- 
cikL 

Figiirc's 5, G. aiitl 7 arc pliotiigraplis ol' 
actual siipcrinipnsiticjii of one trniispar- 
vnvv oil auotlRT. T\\v extent ot cniiK'i= 
(Iciict* iK-lNNt'cn ciiinpiirctl ])!u'nc)iiirna is 
oFli'ii n'adily appar(iU (as in Kig>. 5 and 
6), lhmc'\c'i\ svlit'ii two tiimspaniic'ics 
bearing line patttM^ns arc lu be siipcrini- 
posed, the teaclu'r is first strongly nrged 
to lias'c^ students carcluUy examine viich 
iiidi\iclnal niap. Wlwu the gciuTal cHs^ 
trii)ntion oi" the pheiuniieiia to be cam- 
pared is firmlv hxcd in thc^ mind^ ol' tlio 
stiicleiits, exainitiaiioii of tljc iwo trans- 
piUU'ncit^s together can tlien be uikUt- 
taken sMceessl'ully. fSee Fiq. 7) It is also 
suggested tliat use of color, now n'nclily 
uvailahk' iii thc^ iliernial chs'n'opy process, 
nuO' sigiiili(uintly Improve tht^ ((nuhts^ 
dud iiicrease the value of th(^ o\ ca^lays. 

CONCLUSION 

Most elementary Jiools today have 
overlHuid projcctnrs as standard tU{uip- 
merit, but these projectors and accoinpa- 
iiviiig iransparcucics arc (jvc^iookcd as 
educationa! tools by mniiy geography 
und social stuchcs teacliers, This is trne 
u\-en tliougb tlic use of a pliysical geog- 
rupliv basr map and transparency over- 
lay is an especially good device for 
teaching map correlation antl for pro- 
viding students with the oppoitiUiity to 
learn by discovery and to suggest and 
test livpothcses regarding the rtdatioji- 
ships of \arious distributional patt rns. 
One solution to this problern woidd seem 




to lie in die tlcveh}pment and nse by the 
teacher of a standard svt of tranf^parent 
overlays. Tlic set would inchide overlays 
representing the distribution of land= 
forms, population, average annua! pre- 
cipitation, growing season, transporta- 
tioru and selected additional maps^ The 
ncccssarv tiansparencics can bo pre- 
pared from readily available inforitiation 
at a minimum cost and with a reasonable 
amount of effort on the part of the teach- 
er. There is every indioation that the 
effort expended will be justified by the 
rcsnlts attained in the classroam tbrough 
the use of the transparencius. 
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utilizing tlie 
Audio -Tutorial 




Richarcl Bctkiiian, 
Robert 
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For many years there has been a 
steady incn ase in the size of introducto- 
ry college classes.* Although leaniing can 
take place in such situations, teachers 
must make provision for individualized 
leaming experiences. Research indicates 
that the learning process is reinforced by 
the utilization of a variety of different 
real and vicarious learning e5£periences. 
Postlethwait^ has saidj **While much still 
needs to be known concerning the pro- 
cess of learning, one needs not to await 
clarification of this process in order to 
employ activities and create situations 
which are well recognized to contribute 
to learning" Recent teclmological ad- 
vances permit us to create a variety of 
leaming experiences. We can now ap- 
proach the educational process by ere- 

' An unpublished study of introductory college 

geography eourges conducted by Albert Jaok- 

riian and Gilbert Tanner with the cooperation 

of the AAG Central Office 1966. 

'Letter of 14 December 1966 from S. N. Pos- 

tlethwait, 



ating activities and situations which mo- 
tivate and involve the learner so that 
learning becomes exciting. 

The challenge that exists for educators 
is to provide learning experiences which 
are expertly conceived, ingeniously ere- 
atedj and logically sequenced! 

The authors are currently engaged in a 
curriculum resource development pro- 
gram designed to produce a wide range 
of materials and procedures for the 
teaching of introductory physical geog- 
raphy. These %vill provide a variety of 
stimulating experiences promoting great- 
er student participation in the learning 
and appreciation of spatial relationships 
and processes* These factors are the 
primaty concern of geography and can 
be understood more easily and learned 
more effectively when students are ex- 
posed to a variety of imaginative ap- 
proaches. This program will provide a 
vast library of resource materials de- 
signed for introductory geography pro- 
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grams utilizing the Audio-Tutorial Sys- 
tem as tlie instructional core. 

The Audio-Tutorial concept^ was de- 
veloped by Dr, S, Postlethwait at Pur- 
due University for a freshman botnny 
course, as an attempt to adjust to the di- 
verse backgrounds of students. 

Because his students had attended a 
wide %4irietv of high scliools, some had 
reteivcd cstclleni training, while c>i[iers 
Imd received relatively poor training. 
Students with equal capacities could not 
perform equally well because of this 
difference in their backgrounds. Dr. Pos- 
tlethwait decided to make a special 
taped lecture weekly to assist the stu- 
dents with poor backgrounds. The tapes 
were filed in the audio-visual libraty. 
Students were permitted to use this fa- 
cility to listen to the supplementaiy lec- 
tures. Wiile preparing these lectures, it 
occurred to Dr. Postlethwait that the stu- 
dents might bring fteir textbooks along 
and follow the subject matter covered by 
the tape. Later, it seemed logical to fol- 
low the laboratory manual in the same 
manner. Still later, it seemed feasible to 
provide the students with plants and ex- 
perimental material so that these could 
be related to the laboratory manual, to 
the textbook, and to the taped lecture. 
Ultimately, the discussion on the tape 
was no longer a lecture* but a teacher-to- 
student discussion, in which the teacher 
was tutoring the student in a sequence 
of learning events. 

These events included a wide range of 
experiences such as reading from the 
text; conducting an experiment; col- 
lecting and analyzing data; manipulating 
a microscope; watching time-lapse mov- 
ies; observing plant specimens, charts, 
diagrams, photopaphs; and listening to 
brief lectures or discussions, 

*S. N. Postlethwait, J, Novak, H. Murray, An 
Integrated ExperiencB Approach to Learning 
(Minneapolis J BurgesSi 1964). 



The current botany course at Purdue 
centers around an indepejident study 
session which the student attends at his 
convenience (the laboratory is open 14 
hours a day, S days a week)* He signs in 
at a self'Study booth, and then is direct- 
ed tlirough a series of varied experiences 
by an audio-tape prepared by the senior 
instructor, The personal tone of the pre- 
sentation makes each student feel that 
the instructor is tutoring him individual- 
ly. Since each carrel is a self-contained 
unit, the student may proceed at his own 
rate and repeat ach step as often as 
necessajy. At li'...st one laboratory in-- 
structor is available at all times to help 
students with individual questions. 

When the student has completed tiie 
independent study units for the week, he 
attends a modified seminar-quiz session 
(8 students), participates in m oral quiz 
and is given a score based on his perform- 
ance. This quiz session also enables 
students to review concepts and relation^ 
ships and at the same time enables the 
instructor to receive an effective feed- 
back which can provide clues for im- 
provements in the course structure. 

In addition, students may attend an 
optional one-hour general assembly ses- 
sion each week conducted by the senior 
instructor. This session establishes tha 
personality of the course, studenti have 
an opportunity to meet the voice on the 
tape, and guest lecturers and longer 
films are presented to enrich the coulee 
content. 

Geography has used visuals, especially 
maps, both as research tools and m in- 
sftructimal media more than most other 
disciplines to e^lain ^e complex spatial 
relationshipi which exist at i^les too 
great to "e^erience" by other methods. 
So many of the basic concepts of geogra- 
phy such as areal differentiation^ pat- 
terns of distributionj regional taterac- 
tion, diffusion, and disj^erslon readily 
lend themselves to visualization and, as a 
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rfHuIt, arc numj (juickly and coniplutcly 
uiulcM stood . 

A diHCipIiiiu wliicli has thijsu eharactur- 
intics is a "natural" for thu auclio-tutorial 
approach, providt'd the propur programs 
and materials can bu duvelopud to fit the 
svstc'in, Withnut exptTtly conccis^ud nm- 
turials and procednres the systeni cannot 
fiLnction, Ah Iluruld Howell, CoinniiH" 
sioner of Education, aptly put it, "Like a 
drug for svhicli there is yet no disease, 
we now have same in ael lines tluit can 
talk but lias r' luithing to say." 

Manv talents are needed to create an 
aiidio^tutorial learning system> We are 
past the era when the "ivory tuwer" 
thinkers are the only respected niernbers 
of tlie academic community, Today %ve 
need doers as well as thinkers. Wc must 



driisv from the talents of the best geogra- 
phers, tlie best educational psychologists, 
the best programers, the best audio-\'isu- 
al specialists, and the inast experienced 
advisors and consultants. These men, as 
a team, need to use all the imagination 
and enthusiasm at their command to 
create the action necessary for boldly 
providing the activities and learning ex- 
periences which will stimid<ite the 
learner. We need to make the learning 
experience a cliallenge instead of dol- 
drum. Talent and teamwork are the most 
important elements in the development 
uf a learning system. 

The procedures which are followed in 
the curriculuni resource development 
program referred to above are here 
briefly described. The initial step of this 
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program is to niriku un. inventory of all of 
tliu significant corictpts, principles^ and 
facts whicli are usually included in the 
context of introductory physical geogru- 
pliv QOuYsm, This inventory, resulting 
from preliminary examinations of text- 
hooks, laboratorx' manuals, refercnct' 
materials, and eourse outlines, \asits to 
colleges of various kinds, conferences 
with outstanding teacliers, and finally 
discussions witli several consultants, will 
define the items which are developed in 
the subsequent steps, 

^^'iltMl the in\eniory is eoinplete. the 
internal stH[uence, or order the ideas 
neeessarv to the best understanding of 
eaeli of tliesc items, will be established. 
Our experience with tliis method reveals 
the impurtance of a non-geographer as a 
teammate to keep the geographer from 
leaving out elementary steps of sequen- 
tial development^ whichj because of his 
more complete background , sccni to liim 
unnecessary. 

As tlie internal sequence of each con- 
cept is cnaipletedj it will be assigned to 
a unit. At this point several team mem- 
hers (geographers, educatioiud psycholo= 
gists, audio- visual specialists, and var- 
ious teehnicians) will take over the de- 
velopment of procedures and materials 
to support each of these units, which will 
be completed by the various technicians. 

An important concurrent activity will 
be a review of the existing materials, in- 
cluding the following activities: 

L To search out the manv excellent 
materials (such as 2 X 2 slides, liandouts, 
examinations, study questions, field trip 
procedures) which have been produced 
at colleges and nniversities, as well as 
commerciiil materials, and adapt them to 
this program. 

2* To examine the procedures and ma- 
terials developed by the several secon- 
darv currictdum projects (such as the 

'12 



Earth Science CiuTieulum Project and 
the High School Gengraphy Project) 
and sup]il£^ment and coordinate this in- 
formation. 

3, To adapt and utilize the single con- 
ci'pt films %vhich have I) ecu reviewed by 
the Michigan State University Film Clip 
project. 

4, To secure supplementarv illustra- 
tions froni 1 ) publishers, such as the Na^ 
tional Geographic Society, Time-Life, 
and Look, 2) major picture agencies^ 
such as Black Star and Ewing Galloway, 
and 3) government agencies, such as the 
Geological Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture, and Weather Bureau. 

5, To collect, revise, and adapt other 
useful procedures and materials as they 
are discovered. 

As units are completed, limited pre- 
liminary classroom tests will be conduct- 
ed and the results evaluated. As the pro- 
gram de\'elops some time will be spent 
discussing and developing broad proce- 
dures such as: 

L Shorter lecture periods (e.g. 25 min- 
utes) which will permit fewer concepts 
to be presented at one time and permit 
greater absorption by students, 

2. Philosophy of group dynamics and 
related procedures. ("What should hap- 
pen In a discussion section?") 

3. Grading and evaluation procedures 
with test and control groups to check the 
results, 

4. Critical appraisal of field trip pro- 
cedures with an opportimity to develop 
new teclintqucs. 

5. Procedures for other broad seg- 
ments as they are discovered. 

When the units are complete, fairly 
extensive field testing will be carried outt 
A variety of different schools will be so- 
^ lectcd for the fleld trials and a profes- 
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sional will In: vvldinvd tc) supLTvisp the 
uvalimtioii procudurus, Ah niaturials are 
conipletcd they will be publishod in a 
form Hnitable for use by tbc profession. 

SUMMARY 

Tlie population nnd knowkdge explo- 
sions, coupled with a rclati% e dccrense in 
qualified teacbers, have pliiced steadily 
incrensing pressures on our educational 
facilities. At the same time higher educa- 
tion has become available to a larger 
segment of the population. This 1ms re- 
sulted in an accelerating variation in 
background and preparation of tlie stu- 
d(*nt bodies. To solve the instructional 
problems caused by these and other re- 
lated factors, we must turn to more 
effieient and effective educational nietli- 
odologies. Teelmology has prosided the 



jnaehiiies which will make these changes 
possible, It is up to us to create learning 
axpericnccs with exciting materials and 
programs. This can be accomplished best 
b\^ ttnuuwork. 



^ Muiiv of the ideas contained in thi$ article 
are tlie result of a series of informal confer- 
cncen of geographers from Carroll College at 
Wankeshii, Wisconsin, Western iVIichigan Uni- 
versits^ at KalamazoOi and Wisconsin State 
University-Eau Clairej which began in June 
lS6fi Ah this article is writtenj plans are un- 
derway to implement an audio-tutorial system 
for introducturv geography courses at a num- 
ber of schoolsi including those mentioned 
above, Carroll College installed an audio-tu- 
torial laboratory during the summer of 1966 
iuid began a program in the fall semester* (See 
Journal of Geography^ April 1967) The au- 
thors svould appreciate any information frorn 
fither centers where a similar system is con- 
templated or In existence. 
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Color Lifts 

Thoinas G. Gault 

Tlieru is a trend toward greater tint* of 
thu ovurhuud transparency projector For 
instruction in geography. This iJLstru^ 
ment is especially elfectivc since it can 
be used in a lighted classroom with the 
teacher facing the class in the usual man- 
ner. 

The overhead projector is an extreme- 
ly versatile teaching tool It allows the 
geography instmctor to use either single 
maps or a series of overlays. He may also 
do freehand drawings on an overlay. Or 
he may show color pictures svithout 
darkening the classroom or u^^ing a spe- 
cial daylight screen. 

This presentation is concerned with 
tlvi latter use— transparent color pictures. 
Many excellent pictures can be found in 
slick paper magazines. Teachers do not, 
as a ruks make good use of these colored 
pictures except for bulletin boards be- 
cause of 1 ) limited visibility wlien shown 
at the front of the classroom, or 2) dis- 
turbances created by circulating the pic- 
tures. If these pictures are convertecl to 
transparencies they can be enlarged for 
excellent visibility. 



Color transparencies can be made at 
very low cost with the use of "Con-Tact" 
kitchen shelf paper. The following is a 
step=by-step procedure for making them, 

L Select the picture to be made into 
a transparency from a slick paper 
magazine* 

2. Furchase some "Transparent Con- 
Tact" shelf paper. This may be 
purchased by the yard (49^) at 
your local variety store. (If not 
available at a variety store, the 
home address is : Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co.j Division of United 
Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Inc., 40 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York 10018. There 
probably are other usable brands.) 

3. Remove the picture from the 
magazine and select the portion 
to be used (approximately IV- by 
10") and cut the remainder away. 

4. Cut a square of "Con-Tact*' pa- 
per slightly larger than the pic- 
ture. (At this point the "Con- 
Tact" paper and its backing 
should be left together), 

5. Place picture face up on a smooth 
surface (such as kitchen counter), 

6. Peel the "Con-Tact^ paper from 
the backing, being careful not to 
let it aecidently touch the picture. 
(Keep finger prints out of the area 
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of "Con-Taef to be over the pic^ 
ture, as they will show in thu fin- 
ished product.) 

7. Carefully place the Xon^Tact*' pa^ 
per (sticky side) on the picture 
so that no wrinkles occur. (He- 
member, %vherever the Xon-Tact'' 
film touches first it will adhere 
and cannot be removed. Putting 
the **Con^Tact" on smoothly is the 
most difflcult step in the process,) 

8. Using a smooth object, such as a 
plastic ice scraper for windshields, 
back of a spoon, or a slightly 
warm iron, rub from center out- 
ward, removing all air bubbles, 
(Any grayish areas indicate the 
presence of air between the **Con- 
Tact" and picture. Any air re- 
maining prevents the "Con-Tact" 
from adhering to the ink.) 

9. Two trays or basins of water are 
needed (a two-basin sink is per- 
fect). To one basin add one-half 
teaspoon of liquid detergent, such 
as Joy, Ivory, Lux, etc. Leave the 
other basin of water, clear, or 
clear running water is even bettor. 

10. Place picture and "Con-Tact'' in 
tlie soapy water and leave a short 
time (about two minutes) or un- 
til the picture paper peels off the 
''Con-Tacf easily. The picture pa- 
per will now be blank and may be 
discarded. 

IL Place the "Con-Tact'* paper, now 
with the picture, into the sink of 
clear water. Wash carefully, using 



*'klcenex" for carefully rubbing 
the picture under water. Do not 
me a rough ioivel Rime until all 
the whitish (clay) materiul is re- 
moved from the sticky side. Re- 
sults can be determined by remov- 
ing the picture from the water 
and letting it drain for a minute 
to see if the white material is all 
gone. (Be careful not to lay the 
*'Con-Tact'' sticky side down on 
anything at this stage, as it will 
adhere immediately, And remem- 
ber to keep finger prints out of the 
picture area.) 

12. Hang the *'Con-Tact'' transparen- 
cy with sticky side out on card- 
board or brown paper over a bul- 
letin board for the purpose of dry- 
ing. (Straight pins work fine for 
hanging.) 

13. When completely dry and clear of 
whitish material (may be re- 
washed if necessaiy)j the trans- 
parency is ready to be sprayed. 
Obtain an aerosol can of liquid 
plastic, which may be purchased 
at a variety store, paint store, or 
hardware store. Spray the picture 
ligjitly from a ICK^ to 12^' distance. 
Allow it to dry five minutes and 
spray lightly again. Feel lightly 
for sticWness (remembering that 
finger prints show). If any sticki= 
ness occurs, spray lightly again. 

14. When all stickiness is covered, the 
transparency is ready to be 
mounted on a frame. 





There i.s a strong case to suppciit tlie 
11 so of films in the elomentary schnol, 
especially if they are planned by tlie 
children. 

Homemade movies lend themselves to 
a variety of imaginative learning expe- 
riences, While commercial fllm^ have a 
definite place in the classroom^ so do 
homemade films. Commercial films are 
generally concerned with those expe- 
riences and topics wliich are not readily 
at liand. A homemade film, however, can 
utilize local resources, which possibly arc 
quite unique to this region of tlic coun- 
try. 

In an era of inexpensive movie cam- 
eras and projectors, the average teaclier 
might already own the necessary equip- 
ment for film making. Prices for ade- 
quate camera equipment begin at ap- 
proximately $20,^. Expense can be kept 
low. A ten-minute movie, including the 
purchase of film, developing, and splic- 
ing, costs about $15.00. Procedures while 
filming, such as plane rental for aerial 
shots, could increase the cost by another 
$12.00 or $lSm 

The filming must be carefully planned 
in advance. The teacher may choose to 
film the movie, or the students may do it 
with the teacher serving only as a techni- 
cal director. (Because I favor student 
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participation, the following description 
discusses the latter method,) Students 
should study thoroughly the topic they 
plan to film. It is helpful to divide the 
class into groups, each being made re- 
sponsible for a specific aspect of the 
filming operation. A field trip prclimi- 
narv to the "shooting" is vital so that 
each group may gather information. The 
filming of an industry, for example, will 
require the gathering of information rel- 
ative to the assembly of raw materials, 
processing, packaging, and marketing. 

The selection of precise scenes to be 
shot is an important consideration. Ac- 
tion should be an item of vital concern, 
otherwise one may as well use slides. If 
action scenes are not apparent at first, 
imaginative ways in which to bring in 
movement present the class with a chaU 
longing problem to solve. 

One group might work on sound 
effects. Many schools now have tape re- 
corders, some of which are transistor 
equipped and easy to move from place 
to place. The effectiveness of the flnished 
film can be greatly increased by dubbing 
in taped sound effects* 

When the preliminary field trip has 
yielded the information desired, the next 
step is to return to the classroom and 
write the script. Each study group re^ 
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lates its fijidings and contributes them in 
a logical sequence. 

Also, at this point in the development, 
each group decides definitely what 
scenes will be filmed. A committee is 
chosen to accompany the teacher back to 
the field trip site to do the actiial filming. 

After the movie scenes ha\ e been de- 
veloped and spliced in correct sequence^ 
the script is added. The script, careful- 
ly synchronized with the appropriate 
scenes, may be read aloud while the film 
is being shown* 

However^ the script may bo put on 
tape, and sound effects made at the 
scene of filming may be coordinated 
w^lth the narrative. One student, several 
good readers, or the teacher may tape 
narrative segments or the entire narra- 
tive. 

SKILLS DEViLOPiD 

Tlie skills developed by nioviu mak- 
ing, in addition to the first hand knowl- 
edge gained from exploring the topic, 
are: 

a) Inter- and intra-group cooperation 

b) Good interview techniques and ac- 
curate note taking 

e) Library and other data source 
utihzation 

d) Good listening 

e) Movie camera and tape recorder 
operation 

f) Idea organization and writing 

g) Dealing with primary sources 

Subjects which could be filmed suc- 
cessfully are practically unlimited, The 
imaginative teacher, along with his stu- 
dents, could select from many possibili- 
ties. The following ideas eitlier have 
been or coiild be used for filming home- 
made movies. 



Film a cranberry bog (Wisconsin or 
Massachusetts). The mo\de could consist 
of short sequences made during each 
season of the year. It would show the 
cranberries during their growth period, 
harvesting, and processing. Finally, a 
"dramatic ' ending could reveal an array 
of finished products, from cranberty 
juice to \-randy bars/' 

Anodier interesting topic might be 
*'f rom peanuts to peanut butter." 

A catfish farm has possibilities for film 
study. Breeding ponds, problems related 
to diseased fish, feeding the fish, keep- 
ing the ponds healthy, harvesting the 
fish, and marketing the fish could be 
filmed. An aerial view of the ponds 
would be impressive. 

Land use lends itself to effective 
filming. Time lapse shots taken at short 
intervals throughout the year could show 
the development of crops and other 
vegetation during each season. 

A dramatic and meaningful film study 
ucnild involve time lapse photography of 
cloud formations. 

Other regional possibilities for movie 
inaking could be citrus fruit raising, iron 
mining, cattle ranching, oil drilling, 
cheese making, cotton growing, and 
Christmas tree farming. It is apparent 
that one no sooner suggests an idea 
when another one comes to mind. 

Movie making for educational pur- 
poses incorporates the use of technologi- 
cal advances that lend themselves wall to 
the teachiiig of geography, Movie male- 
ing stimulates the child's appetite for 
learning, develops enthusiasm, and en- 
courages him to see and learn with a 
more systematic and succinct perspeC' 
tive. 
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Aerial Photographs in 
Secondary Schools 

Richard Silveniail 



Tlie direct observation of the land- 
scape and its representation on aerial 
photographs and symbolization on maps 
are two of the nriost valuable vehicles for 
communicating geographical concepts. 
Unfortunately^ most secondary schools 
and many institutions of higher educa- 
tion rely on only one of these vehicles— 
the small scale map. This heavy depen- 
dence upon the small scale map tends to 
overemphasize the development of geo- 
graphic concepts in the ab^^ tract. The 
study of aerial photographs combined 
with associated field experiences can fa- 
cilitate understanding of such geograph- 
ic phenomena as the spatial extension of 
suburban growth, location of agricultural 
land and industrial complexes, and the 
distribution of various landforrn types. 
Regardless of the location of a given 
schooli its local environtnent will contain 
a variety of specific phenotnena which 
can be used to demonstrate general geo- 
graphic concepts. This article a ) presents 
a hypothetical land use situation and b) 
outlines a field exercise^ using aerial pho- 
tography as a vehicle for problem solv- 
ing. 

DiVgLOFlNa THg CONCiPT OF 
LAND use CHANOe 

Assume a secondaiy school looted in 
a suburban area, A class in world region- 



al geography will discuss the growth of 
urban centers sometime during the 
semester. The teacher wishes to develop 
the concept of urban-suburban develop- 
ment. It is recognized that wherever 
urban centers develop, the resulting in- 
crease in value of land contiguous to the 
urban areas is often associated with land 
use change* This phenomenon occurs in 
both "developed'' and "underdeveloped" 
economies. The only variable is usually 
the degree of land use change. 

The teacher would like to show his 
class both the quantitative and qualita- 
tive measures of this process of land use 
change. Set within the limits of his pres- 
ent educational situation^ the local envi- 
ronment can serve as an excellent labo- 
ratory. Most teachers have seen the pro- 
cess taking place, In many cases the stii- 
dent has not, but if he has, he has not 
recognized or appreciated it as a dynam- 
ic process and the speed at which it is 
taking place. Too often the student's 
only experience with such a process is 
the reminiscing of his parents or perhaps 
his teacher with statements such as, 
"Wlien I was young, that part of town 
was all farm land, or swamp, or forest/' 
Thus, the major objectives in this exer- 
cise are to identify the process and to ap- 
preciate the speed at which land use 
change may occur. 
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Procedure 

Prior to the class discussioii of land 
use changy conditioned by urban 
growth, tlic3 students will plot their resi- 
dences on a large scale road map of the 
local countv, Tlic outline of the region 
occupied by their residences will delin- 
eate the general study area from whicli 
the field samples for the exercise will he 
chosun. At this point the teacher must 
mo care in clelimiting tlie speciflc study 
urea. He ninst select a Heetion of relu- 
tivrly recent subiirban growth, Next on 
the agenda is a visit to the cfjunty offices 
of either the Soil Conservation Service or 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service. These offices have index 
slicets of aerial photograph coverage for 
the conntv and order forms for photo- 
graph pnrehases. The index sheets arc 
small soLde mosaics of individual aerial 
photographs. 

Tlie general study area should be out- 
lined on the index sheets and a record 
slioukl be made of the individual clas- 
sification numbers of the photographs 
related to tlie delimited area. The teach- 
er tlicn allows the students to draw at 
random a sc*lectecl number of the listed 
pliotographs for future study, 

Photographs are then ordered (allow 
at least 2-4 weeks for delivery Tlie 
teuclicr slmuld trv to obtain aerial pho- 
tographs taken at least ten or more years 
ago, since they provide greater contrast 
than those taken in the recent past. A 
suitable size photograph for this exercise 
is a K 0^' contact print with a scale of 
one inch to 1667 feet Each photograph 
includes approximately nine sqiiare miles 
of area. 

When the class reaches the urban 
growth part of the course, the teacher 
can then set the exercise into operation* 
A siniple classification scheme may be 
devised to take care of gross land use 
types, i.e. J C for all varieties of agricuh 



lural land; R for residential area; I for 
industrial areas; F for forest. This is not 
an exluiustive breakdown and it may be 
modified or expanded to meet the local 
situation. 

Tlic class is then divided into field 
study groups of 2-4 students axid each 
group is given an aerial photography usu- 
ally one taken close to their residences. 
Since 9 square miles is a sizable area, 
only a part of tlie photograph may be 
used, or one photograph may be divided 
iutc) several parts with a difTcrent work 
group assigned to each part. The stu- 
dents will be able to identify the land 
use at the time the photograph was 
taken. The students do not mark on the 
aerial photograph, but they are given a 
sheet of clear acetate (about .075 inches 
thick) to place over the photograph, and 
then botli are placed on a clipboard. If 
the teacher needs assistance in air photo- 
graph interpretation^ he can invite the 
coimty soil conservationist to his class to 
lead a discussion on air photograph in- 
terpretation. 

The field exercise can be assigned as 
lioniework to be done over a weekend, 
The study group goes to the assigned 
area and proceeds to map (or record) the 
present land use on an acetate overlay. 
Tlie acetate wdl accept grease pencil, 
colored pencil, regular soft lead pencih 
or ink. Wlien the acetate mapping is 
completed, the student returns to class 
and a base map is traced from the aerial 
photograph. The outlines of the past 
land uses and their classiflcation are put 
on the tracing-paper map. Next they will 
construct a similar base map from the 
aerial photograph and will map the pres- 
ent land use classifications on it 

FalKow Up 

At this point the student has in hand a 
number of facts which the teacher cm 
use to help identify relationships. He 
may encourage a discussion of the 
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amount of tliangi- hctweun tlit! two tiniu 
pCTiocIs rc'prc?^tMil('cl on IIm^ limps, tho 
type of chungtj involved, unci tlic relative 
speed of the change. Students should be 
able to innku conipurisons with other 
areas of the eoniitv, Htutc. ur nation. 
Data for thesi' comparisons art' usaihdjle 
in the agrictiltunil census pul)hcations, 
Tlic teacher may bo able to lead the stu= 
dents to discover the relatinnships In*- 
twucn past use and the elenients of the 
physical environ nient, sucli as drainage 
and land forms, or the impact of cultural 
phenomena on the changing sccnits such 
as zoning laws. Future problems result- 
ing from land use cliange and suburban 
growth might \nj discussed and related 
to the local situation. The higli school 



matheuiatics teacher might talk about 
problems of inference from the g^^en 
sampliiiii procedure. In acUliti<ni, the 
concept of scale can be developed easily. 

Similar exercises can be designed to 
suit other environments. Rural students 
can nii\{/v school bus routes to record 
ogricultural change^ along their routi^s of 
tras'cK Urban students can investigate 
occupance of flood plains or changes in 
tyiwH of land use along major transport 
arteries. The initial per pupil cost for ex- 
ercises of this nature may seem bigh=-ap- 
proximately ST5(). However, the aerial 
photographs, with reasonable handling, 
can be used many times and the neetate 
can be s\ashcd clean with sOapy water 
nnd reusech 
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Use of the 
Gemini Slides 



Wayne R. Whitt^ 

Since the creation of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and especially since the commencenient 
of the Gemini Project, a number of agen- 
cies have produced a great variety of 
visual materials taken on the Gemini 
flights. Tliey are admirably suited for 
geographic instruction. These materials 
include all of the standard motion pic^ 
ture and slide hIzvh, still photographs of 
the former, and descriptive narratives.^ 
Eaeh of these, depending on the topic of 
discussion, can be utilized selectively in 
interesting and informative presenta- 
tions. 

This article suggests some possible 
uses of the colored Gemini slides. No at- 
tempt is made to compare thvm with 
the conventi()nal aerial photographs or 
slides. Rather, the major purpose is to 
examine Uieir virtues in geographic edu- 
cation. 

Same Mafor Concepti Which 
Can B@ Pr#ient#d 

A broad concept which can he pre- 
sented by most Gemini slides is that of 

^ A catnlog of fllnis mav be secured from 
NASA, Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
Texas 77058. A list of slides and still pictures 
of various sizes and n price list can be oh- 
tained from Croative Arts Studio. Inc., 814 IL 
Street NW, Washington, D. C. SOOOL Thin 
lattt^r firm commercianv produces these ma- 
tedals under conb'aet with NASA. 



the three 'spheres"-the geosphere, the 
hydrosphere, and the atmosphere, and 
their interactious, In scenes involving all 
three, the processes implied in terms 
such as the following become quite obvi- 
ous—indraft, windward^ condensation, 
orographic, humid, leev^ard, arid, and 
deserts. Cloud formations, densities, and 
directions of movement are usually easi- 
ly observed and interpreted, and their 
relations to global patterns suddenly be- 
come real and alive. At larger scales, 
produced by images taken at lower alti= 
tudes, other types of information can be 
obsen^ed and discussed. 

Because the Gemiiii slides encompass 
large areas, several well-defined spatial 
variations in the patterns of vegetation, 
landfornii, and drainage systems may 
suggest cause-efFect relationships to cli- 
matic patterns. From such observations 
and associations, the concept of the ho- 
mogeneoiis physical region can be trans- 
lated into reality much better than is 
normally acconfjplished by several hours 
of conventional oral instruction. Students 
can usually determine the general loea- 
tion of the scene with some degree of ac- 
curacy. 

A third major concept that can he de- 
veloped by the use of fliese slides in- 
volves the relation of generalization and 
scale. By comparing a Gemini slide with 
an aerial photograph of the same area, a 



Wavvk li. Wnm is an assistant professor of geography at EaHtern Kentucky University, Rich- 
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stuclent can obsene tlmt at vuriOLis 
sculfs S01TU5 plu'iinniium are visible and 
others arc not, Also, u student can sue 
that only gross gcnerali/^ations appear in 
the Gemhii slides. For example, in the 
cltuirest sHde of the Ssu-ch'nan Bushi, 
with a population of apprnxiniately 
65,()0(),n()0 people, no manifestution of 
man's presence ean be observed* 

Anotlier concept that can be de- 
veloped through the use of Gemini slides 
is tlie earth'.s splierieitv. In elussroom sit- 
uations, when the curvature of the hori- 
zon Is to the right, left, or I) otto in of the 
screen ( even diough tlie slide is prO])er]y 
]}? jjeeted), students invaria])Iy tilt tlicir 
beads in diri^ction of the curvature. 

Specific ixamples of Ust 

One of tlie more interesting usvh of tlie 
Cfeniini slides is to arrange them in the 
secpienee of a lift=ofF from Cape Kenne- 
dy and a trip around the cartlh llie 
slides are available in sHfrieient quantity 
and variety tliat such an experience can 
be provided witli numerous slides or 
with relati^elv few, Because of tlie orient 
tation of the Cemini flights, the slides 



available fall witliin relatively narrow 
latitudinal limits, Conseqnmtly, any trip 
must be generally eqnutorial instead of 
polar. 

Slide sequences can also be arranged 
to present changes in gross regional 
eharaeteristics ( for example, a series 
taken above North Africa) for tlie pre- 
sentation of a particular topic. A welh 
prepared narrative integrated with any 
of the sequences can become an infor- 
mative and meaningful experience for 
.students, 

A Gemini slide can also be used as a 
''map," By carefully analyzing the slides, 
one can be chosen to illustrate some par- 
ticular element or relationship better 
than a wall map. If the slide is projected 
onto some material such as cardbo^^rd, 
cardboard covered by mylar or Char* 
Tex, then any type of infortnation can be 
drawn onto the projected image to illus- 
trate various regional concepts. 

The slides from the Gemnii Project 
can also be highly useful in testing and 
evaluating eitlier individual students or 
large groups of students. 
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Fliilip B, Larininrt? 

Seldam hiH any tiTiching iihiIurI or 
t(Thiiiqii(* hovn acet^ptocl by teuclieis 
and cxpuriciicucl siiuh nipid growth in a 
.sliortor piTiod of tinu^ than has aiicliovi.s- 
Tial pit'Snitaticin. While this m t^sproially 
triu* for tlio ovcrheatl projector, it is also 
true of 1110. St (JtbcT A-V media, Tf^ehnical 
innovation^, better projection equip- 
nicnt, and iiii proved and varied materi- 
als are luit some of tin.' reasons for this 
'^inectiu explosion " Of equal importance 
is the fact that today most teachers arc 
being truined to use these materials to 
improve their classroom presentations. It 
has iiet^n pro veil that the u.sci of media 
incTcnise's the speed of learning and the 
retention of inforination. Furthermore^ 
teacIierH iieed lielp. The ''explosion of 
knowlt'dge*' and the increase in number 
of sttuknits has niade the eflBeient use of 
new in struct i 01 lal media imperative. 

Thu overhead projector is but one of 
tlies^ "rie\^ media," but one of the better 
ones. The advantages gained by using 
transparencies and the "up front" teach- 
iiig station have been cited in many 
publications, so there need be no further 
discussi^^n here. Today the ratio of one 
teaclier to ono overhead projector is well 
aceepted by rnost principals and admin- 
istratnrfi. Many schools now have one 
overhead in every class room and many 
others ara working tovvard this goal 



Those teachc^rs who use the overliead 
with regularity find it to he one of the 
greatest time-savers and one of the most 
meaningful teaching aids to be intro- 
duced in many years. Instruction in the 
use of the ovcrliuad, far those who do 
not feel secure in its operation, can be 
obtained in niost colluge or university 
audiovisual education courses, from sales 
representatives of media-producing com- 
pmiies, '■n in NDEA and NSF sponsored 
instihitcs. Sonic of the latter are either 
cQmplately oriented toward mediae and 
most have a portion of their programs 
devoted to the preparation and presenta- 
tion of media. 

Those teachers working witli over- 
heads know that with all of the advan- 
tages there is still eonsiderable vvork in- 
volved in ihe proper preparation of ma- 
ferial. There ara many devices that will 
allow rapid transfer of material to trans- 
parencies. Unfortunately, fchere is still a 
great disparity in the quality of visuals 
produced by the various copying ma- 
chines. Before you buy, compare! There 
are systems which will allow copying di- 
rectly from a book onto a transparency 
in four or five seconds. This type of trans- 
pareiicy, while produced rapidly, does 
have certain disadvantages. Most rnapSj 
charts, or graphs in texts do not have let- 
tering designed for projection. It is gen- 



PiULip B. LartMOre is director of the Cartography-Media Laboratory, School of Ceolo^, 
Louisinn^ State University, Baton Bouge 708O3. He has taught a coursi in "Audio^Visual Geog- 
raphy for Teachers" in tu^o NDEA Summer Institutes in Geopaphy at LSU. 
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rrallv iniidi lou small In }w ]v%\h\v an 
tilt' scrtM'i!. HrciMsr of priiitinif cnsts, 
iiKiiiy iiuips in (jrinks ur<' tli siyiHul for 
inn!ti|)lt' piir|inst^s ami niakr usv of ri- 
iluT tMilor Or UmvH tn aid in nuicliiiir com- 
piM'liriision. W!h.mi tlu'St* gnipliie^ arc re- 
prodiiccd in oiH' cnliir [lUcl projc'clrcl, 
[\u'\' U-ml to coiifusr rullu'r tliu!i aid llio 
%ii w rr, Tofi mucli ni;itrri:il is prDjc'cU'd 
on ihc^ sur(H'!i at oik' tunt* to hv riuulily 
iiiukTslood InfornialiO!! in incli vicinal 
prnjfTtiuds slundd hv kept to a miiiiinum 
unci additinnal data cnn be* prt'Sfntrd gI- 
tluT on ovta'lavs or on addilional trans- 
]);n'riic'if^s. In visn.il prt^sn lialinn, it is 
(lf'siraV)li^ to jirt'SiMit nc^w jnfnrnmtinn 
slowlv and in small incrniients. When 
tlonr in tliis nianiuT, ihvrv is assiirancu 
that it will ht' undcTstnod and retained. 

I'lw ]-)r(^jiar;itic)n of irmHnixTvnvivs 
tiikes tinit\ knn\vhMl^(% and a fair 
aniouiit of (^qnijiint'iit. llie iiioiv Sijphis- 
tii-alcHl projectnals rt^rpiire more kiujwl- 
iul^t* of grajihie production and iiioro ck- 
|i«-nsivc ('(piipniunt. But of tlit* three fac- 
Inrs, timv is tlio one item f^uoiningly in 
shortest snpplv tnday. It is little conafort 
(o tcdl a teucluM' that extra tiiiio spcMit 
invikinii; tniiisparencies this year will 
in<an tinic sa\rd in the fiitnre. Though 
[ywv to a duurf'tv tht^ tcMiclier knows bct- 
liT. for next: war will bring a inyriad of 
nilirr things to he done. 

One iriiglit answer dns prolileni by 
])nRliasing preparod nuiteriak Today, all 
media jo irnals and many of the proles- 
sic)nal puldications are filled witli adver- 
tis<incnts oirerini^ all typos of prepared 
material for teacliing. To the avrrage 
prrson witli little knowledge t^f media 
jHodnetion. or the time or desire to 
learn, this seems to be the anssver to a 
prayer. Hut before spending the ^chooVs 
rnemcy, keep in niind that prepared 
inedia have certain limitatinm. 

Cnnimcrcial material often does not 
fit the teaehing methods of individual in- 
structors. Some questiODs sliould be 

a I 



asked before yon piirchuse. Does the 
medium ])resent its iiifomiutiou in an ae^ 
cnstnnied inaimery Ddos it use tta-ms or 
eoneepts that are unfamiliar to you or 
vour students, or thut yeu do not want to 
use l)ecause they are not pia-tinent to 
\ our nu^lhnd of preseiitaiinn? And. if yon 
purehase a set of transparencies, will it 
be feasible lo spend cnnsideruble time 
rewriling yt)iir unit to fit them? 

In their rush tn get material on the 
market, some enmpanit^s have produced 
trans])arencies or inasters containing in- 
correct infomiation.^ For example, it is 
obvious tliat no coinpetuiit pliysieal ge-- 
ographer was nlUnved to edit one set of 
geograp)liv niustcrs now on the market 
and, because i)f this oversight, many of 
the plivsieiit features were incorrectly 
identific^d or drawn, Tliis same set makes 
use of ternrs not coiisidered proper 
todav. Few uvailnblo sets would pass the 
critical eye of a professional geographer 
with regard to technical ciuality. Many 
sets have such small lettering that, when 
projected on the screun it is not legible 
lor most Htudeiits, even from the front of 
the room. One cornpany sells a bound set 
of maps on acetate (a projectable atlas) 
for about one hinidred dollars. Tlic maps 
seem to be photographic eopies of the 
company's published wall maps. The lel= 
tea ing, when projected on the screen, is 
not visible from any distance. Many 
maps in this sumo set liave poor color vah 
nes for projection purposes. Some of the 
colors used actiially redtice legibility. 
The company points out that each stu- 
dent should have a desk atlas (available 
at a modest extra cost) so that lie does 

^ Tlio tsvonty-onG gaograpliers attending the 
NDEA Spedal Mcclia Institute at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan (Feb- 
nmry 6=10, 1967), were highly critical of most 
commercial transparencies. The group rccoin= 
monds that teaclu^rs %vho detect errors iri pro- 
jectiiah, filmslrip captions, maps, ete.j convey 
their opinions to tlie jiuhlislief. Only through 
this type of profcssiona! censure can we insure 
better quality in the future. 
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not fiavc to hv able to read esery %vO'-d 
oil tile M'reeii! In lliis ease, svliy })!iy the 
transpari^iieies!:* 

Imporfant Qualities in Transporeneies 

A gcmd tnuispareTiev /nr/v/ ht* ahlr to 
staiHl alone, llvi-rv wdrd on the prnjec- 
tiial hheiild he let^ihle to cvrryinir in iho 
rooni. If iuw uf the Wfuds caiiiioi be 
read, theti tlio lettiMMng is too snuill, C^oh 
ors are added for uinpliahiH or for delin- 
eutioii or separation. If eolor is used jiist 
to inake the pieture "pretty," it is useless 
as a teiudiiiiir tool T\\ii transparency is 
projected on the sereen to introduce in- 
hinnntinn and to aid in tlu' h^aebing- 
learning pmet^ss. Color is iinportant, biit 
onlv as an [lid in presentatinn. If color 
inereases tbe aestlu^tic Nahie, so niuch 
the hetter, but this property is secon- 
ihiyv. 

Still aiiotlier eonipany has availubk* a 
st^t of prepared color transpareneies un 
Anierican History, This set was edited 
bv a histcjrian uiid is faetnallv more cor- 
rect than most (even if the Ciadsdcu Pur- 
eliase was omitted on the transpnruncy 
tlcpicting tlie westsvard expaiisiun of tbe 
United States). The company attcinptcd 
to redtiet^ costs by basing four to six 
ON crluvH on each frame. This set has so 
inucli inforination that the piiblishors 
found it nceessarv to iuclnde a book (if 
direetioiis on how to use each projectual 
A teaeher, to make use of this matcTiah 
uuist stndy the gnido in dt^tail and foh 
]o\v it carefully. Far too much infonna- 
tion is prcseMitt^d in too little space. Hav- 
ing tocj nuidi infonnation presented at 
one time tends to confuse the viewer 
nnd, at the sanu' tifiie, niakes the trans- 
parenev niore diineiilt h)r the teacher to 
tise. 

hi eondusion, the commercial compa= 
nies WCTC quick to move into a Incrative 



field. They know that loo mnny tcacbers 
siniply lack the tinu' to prepare their 
own inatcriah Time, in many instances, 
is a more critical faclor than inoiiey. It is 
importiint to rcniemher that not cvery= 
thing pnblidicd and presently available 
is pi)i]d. The seleetion is up to the inclix id- 
ual tcuiebtT aiul/or media supenisor, 
Kocpiesr. in fact, demaiul that yon ])e ab 
bwed to see die fidl set of niatcnal that 
interests you. Use diis niatcrial for a 
short time in vour classroom. Check chita 
to niakc certain it is correct, Sc^e that in- 
fonnation, as presented on the projee- 
tuals, is sintcHl to voin^ ennrst^ pre^^enta- 
tioiu or that yon would be able to alter 
vcjur pn^sentation to fit the visuals, ^fake 
sun^ the printing is Icgihlc on the screen 
irtwn an\- point in the room. If color is 
used, see if it helps increase understand- 
ing or ailds emphasis. Determine if die 
uictbods of presentation are, or can be 
madtv clc^nrlv nnderstandaWe to yon and 
voiir stndents. If von have satislied your- 
self on tbese pointn, then and only then 
will your money he wisely spent. The 
mnie critical analysis of quality sbonld 
be given to maps, film-strips, slide sets, 
singb^concept films, and nil other types 
of visual material you plan to purchase. 
DonT take for granted that all materials 
available on duj market have accurate 
content or good visual properties, re- 
gardless of the reputation of the compa- 
ny proclncing tliem, 

If transparencies and odier media are 
correct, well done, and fit your niethods 
of presentation, then you will have mate- 
rial for more pleasurable and effective 
teaching. It v\ill then become apparent 
how visual presentation can help you 
teach new and more complicated infor- 
mation faster dian before and still have 
vonr stndents truthfully say, **Nosv I 
soe!^* 
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Soufoss of 
Information on 
Eduoitional Media 

Alfred a XL LiebtnTnann 

OENERAL INDEXES AND GUIDES 

Educational Media Index. EducatioiiH most comprrhcnsiNc, annotated listing of 
films, filmstrips, pictures, nhnnotupcs and disks, slides, video tapes, kits, charts, 
and programed materials, Alphabetized and subject indexed. 

Complete set includes U volumes- 

VoL l^Pre-School and Prirnnr}\ Grades 
\'oL 2— Intermediate, Grades 4-6. 
Vol 12— Geography and History, 
Vol, 14^Master Title Index. 

A Project of the Educational Media Council iuid(^r a contract from the U. S, Office 
of Education. McGraw-Hill Book Co, New York, N.Y. 1W36. 1964. 

Cindc to Prngmmed Inatnictinn Matenah AvailahlG to Educators by Scjxt, 1963, 
Center for Programed Instruction, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20401. 1963. 
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Council on Education^ Washington, D,C, 
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Co., 250 W. 57th St., New York, NX lOOia 

Film World and AV News Magazine, Monthly. Sidale Publishi'ng Co., Los Angeles, 
California. 
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NAEB journal. Piiblishod liiniontlily. National Association of Ediicational BroatU 

uasNTS, .119 CIrrgorv Hall. 1 'rbana. niiiir)is 61801. 
NKT News. Four linics a vt'iu , National Kdiiciitional IVluvision and Radio Couter, 
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Diroctartj of Information Rosourcrs in the United Stotrs, Nutional Referral Center 
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Ednaitors Guida to Frvc Filnw, Edueulors Progress Service, Box 497, Randolph, 
Wise, 5:3f;50. Revised annuallv. Annotated list of sponsored materials for classroom 
use. Other tUles in the series inelutlt': Edticaiors Cuida to Free FilniMrijm, Educa- 
tors Guide to Social Studies Materiah Educators Guide to Free Tapc.% Scripts 
a ful Trarm'riptions. 

Elemeutartf Tcuehcrs Guide to Free Curricidtnn Materials. Revised anniia!h\ Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph. Wise. 5^3936, 

Free and fnexjycnsive Jjuirninii MatvrlaU, 12th c^d.. Division of Surveys and Field 
Ser\ iee, CU'orirc Peabodv Colh^ge iur Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 37203, 1962. 
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Catalog 1965 Educatioual Motion Vietnres, Aiidio^Visual Center, Indiana University^ 
B 1 oom i ngton, Indiana 471 Oh 1 965 , 

Dirrctonj of J6-mm, Fdueational Fdm Depositories. Lists a large number of filni 
lihnnies, some of wluch liniit their circulation to a designated area. Sugge.Hed 
Hoiirees of Rccordiufis for Educationtd I -sc and United. States Gouarnment Films 
for Ptihlie Use are ri^vist^d ot casif)nally. Recently the latter edition catalogs 
more than 5,000 ediicational fihns on a variety of subjects, available for public or 
pri\'Litc use. United States OfhcD of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Edueatioiml Fdni Guide. Uth ed,. o-^t'ar ennudated supplcmunt, 19544958. Annual 
supplements, 1059, I960, and 196L IL W. Wilson Co., New York, N.Y. 1953, 

/;fLA Eaduations. Continuing 3X3 card service. Describes, rates, and suggests 
uses for films. Published monthly since 1948. Cuinnlative index. Educational Film 
Library Association, 250 W, 57th St., Nc^w York, N.Y. 10019. 

Films for Libraries prepared by a subcommittee of the ALA Audio-Visual Committee. 
Graded, annotated list of approximately 400 selected 16-mm films. 1963. 92 pp, 
.Anieriean Library Assoeiation, 50 E> Huron St., Chicago, Ihinois 60611. 

FilmMrip Guide, 3rd cd,, 4-year cumtilatcd supplement 1955-1958. Annual supple- 
.nents 19604962, H. W. Wilson Co.. New York, N,Y. 1954. 
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Landrr^ Fihn Ri'vicws. Beillia LandiTH. villUn. Monthly '^Nct^pt Jnly and Aiigiist, 
Duscnplivr aiitl (iS'nhiativr aiii)()iutif)ns of tMirnMit filni nn loost^loal: sheetH, LiindtTS 
Assoeiatrs, 4930 Colisctun St. I.oh AiignloH, (Uilifoniia 9(X)16> 

lAhnmi of Con<ircss Cntalot^: Molifin Pirhnrs tuid inimsfYijjs. Published ciuartoiiy, 
with annual and qninqiicnnial cnninlalions. Ubrary of CnngrcNH, Washington, 
20203. 1953. 

aovrmmrnt fihm fur PiiUlir Eilurtithmil rs(^-I^63. SccTky Reich KadHTinc? 
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Instnictumal Tricvmon Mntvrmls: A Cuklv to Fihm, Kinnscopc^. and Videotapes 
Avadidiln for Tvlrmsrd Vsr. An annotatcul list of selected conrscs, Hnl ed. Nacional 
Instrnctionul Trlrvision Library, Now York. N.Y. 106 b 

Srlrrtrd mhlintrraphif on Imiruciinntd TclvviMan, Riohard lb Dcwoy. Ampcx Cor^ 
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N.Y., DvvvmhQV 1960. 

RECORDINGS 

Audia Card^dog. Mm U. mi\vvsvi\ oditon 10 issnrs, 400 enrds. Continuing FJOrvice 
svbicb, thruugh sets of pnntrd cards, dcscribrs. rvahiatrs, snggcHts nse, provides 
purchasing information, and catalog disc and tape recordings. The Cardalog, 
Box 989, Larchmont, New York 1053S. 

nuilding Your Record Lnmny. Rov lb Hnopes, Jr„ editor, McGrnudnll Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N^Y. 10036, 1956, 

Chlldrpns Record Rrvicws. rnhlishcd fix e times a year siner October 195^ ^OK 192, 
Woodniere, New Ym k, NA^ 11508. 

Uhrarif tyf Congrr.?.? Cataloi^: Music and Phomrccords. Piiblislied semi-annually 
witli annual and quinquennial cumulations. Library of Congress, Washington, D.C, 
1953. 

Nfitwnnl Tape Rccordim CaUdutr. Department nf Andiovisual Instructfan, National 
Education Assneiatior;; Washington; D,C. 2OTa 1962, Suppleinent l9t^4. 

Recording for Children. Pn^pared by thc^ New York Library A<isociation, Children's 
and Youmr Adult Seances Scetion. A selected list of spoken and music records 
arranged by agp level and subjcch Offico of Cbildren's Services. The New York 
Puldk Libiary, Ne^v York, N.Y. lOnb 

FIEPAIUTION OF VISUALS 

Disidmf for Lmrning: Mcdcing .tnd Using Vmtal Matmals. Marjorie East. D^den 
Pi ess. New York/N.Y. 1952, 

Smifdifled TGchniques for Praparing Visual Materiak, Edward O. Minor. McGraw- 
Hill Brook Co,, Ine, New York, N,V. IOO^Ck 1962, 
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